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EITBRATURS. 


THE BITTER GOURD. 
INSCRIBED TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. 
By Leigh Hunt. 


in D’Herbelot, and other eastern authorities. Lokman 
ian sop ; and sometimes thought to have been Zsop 





See the ground-work of the 
las sometimes been called the 
himself. 


“Grace” in good truth,—renown’d for that rare art 
Call’d Perfect Tact (if it indeed be art, 

Whose skill og all-embracing heart), 
Behold,—in Le ’s lord,—the only thing, 

In all he did, beyond thy compassing ;— 

In Lokman’s self,—the spirit nesetien free, 

Which thou hadst shown as well, hadst thou been he. 





Lokman the Wise, therefore the -— (for wise 
Is but sage good, seeing with final eyes), 

Was slave once toa lord, jealous though kind, 
Who, piqued sometimes at the man’s master mind, 
Gave him, one day, to see how he would treat 

So strange a grace, a bitter gourd to eat. 


With simplest reverence, and no surprise, 

‘The sage receiv’d what stretch’d the donor’s eyes ; 

And, piece by piece, as though it had been food . 
To feast and gloat on,every morsel chew’d ; 

And so stood eating, with his patient beard, 

Till all the nauseous favour disappear’d. 


Vex’d, and confounded, and dispos’d to find 

Some ground of,scorn, on which to ease his mind, 
‘**Lokman !” exclaim’d his master,— In God’s name, 
How can a slave himself become so tame ? 

Have all my favours been bestow’d amiss ? 

Or could not brains like thine have saved thee this >” 


Calmly stood Lokman still, as duty stands.-— 

*“ Have I receiv’d,” he answer’d, “at thine hands 
Favours so sweet they went to mine heart’s root, 
And could I not accept one bitter fruit?” 


“0 Lokman ” 


said his lord (and as h 
aoe ord (and as he spoke, 


love his words in softness broke), 

“‘ Take but this favour yet :—be slave no more :— 
Be, as thou art, my friend and counsellor :— 

Oh be; nor let me quit thee, self-abhorr’d — 

"Tis I that am the slave, and thou the lord.” 





SONG, 


BY J. M. W. 


A boat, love-laden, 
Floating on the sea, 
A soft-eyed maiden, 
Smiling tenderly. 


The golden brightness 
Of the fervid noon, 
The sil’vry whiteness 
Of the créscent moon. 


All flowers of earth, 

All gems that strew the deep, 
Ideal forms, whose birth 
Gladdens a poet’s sleep. 


The magic eloquence 
That thrills the free, 
The sweeter excellence 
Of harmony. 


All marble glories 

Of all classic climes, 
Heroic stories, 

And immortal rhymes ;— 


Less beautiful, less dear, 
These things to me 
Less sweet, less bright appear 
To phantasy, 
Than that fair realm of love t ties with thee. 





MALGRE CA, 


TRANSLATED FROM BURNS. 
“ 


This spirited French version of the renowned‘ 
ned Scottish lyri , ?, that,” 
as been sent to us by the translator, the Chevalier de Chatelsin —Chanbers “ ar re: On 
Qu’un honnéte homme pauvre ait le honteux caprice 
al De courber le front pour cela, 
oin du poltron !—Pauvreté n’est pas vice, 
Qui ae ym malgré cela. 
Ul travaille ici +4 doit regarder sans crainte 
: f e riche pour cela; 
Dune nite en or le rang n’est que l’empreinte, 
t Vhomme est l’or malgré cela! 


Avec habit de bure, 


n 


"Est o avec repas modeste, 
La gloriole ay 


moins libre pour cela ? 
—, nargue du reste, 
me est ’homme malgré cela. 
De pompeux ine ye ils les gentilshommes ; 
Quelque pauvre quip out cela! 
seat ptt it soit, pour moi le Roi d 
Gest Vhonnéte whee. malgr Pos ; es hommes 


Regardez-moi ce paon qui 


C’est un Lord, ¢ 
A le flatter, voyez chases 


ose et fait la roue, 
rien moins que ¢a ; 
Ss enroue— 


Ce n’est qu’un sot malgré cela! 


| our forefathers to learning in years gone by? 
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A montrer ses crachatg son fol argueil aspire, 
Clinquant que tout cela! 
Ce brillant paltoquet, c’est un fort pauvre sire 
Prés d’un homme malgré cela ! 


Un Roi peut fabriquer un Chevalier, un Comte, 
Marquis et Duc, et cxtera, 

Mais son pouvoir ne peut faire 4 bon compte 
Un homme de bien, malgré ¢a ! 

Grandeurs et dignités, joyaux de sa Puissance, 

Hochets que tout cela ! 

Le bon sens, la Vertu, la noble independance, 

Sont les vrais Rois malgre cela! 


Prions donc tout le ciel que le jour puisse naitre, 
Ou le bon "ye et tout cela, 
Sans eport, en se faisant connaitre, 
Pe Onrenterens malgre cela! . 
Non, le temps n’est pas loin o& sur chaque hemisphere 
Malgre gi, melee ga, 
De par lhumanité l’homme sera le frére 
Des tous les hommes malgré ¢a ! 





OXFORD, AND ENGLISH UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION. 


Many long years had passed*since I visited Oxford,—some twenty- 
eight or more. I had friends among the resident members of that ven- 
erable domicile of learning.’ Pleasant had been the time that I had 
spent there, of which intervening years had not diminished the remem- 
brance—perhaps heightened the tone of its colouring. On many ac- 
eounts I regarded that beautiful city with affectionate veneration. 
There were more than local attractions to render it interesting. There 
were the recollections of those who ceased in the interval to be deni- 
zens of this world. These could not but breathe sadness over the noble 
edifices that recalled men, conversations, and conyivialities which, 
however long departed, shadowed upon the mind its own inevitable 
destiny. Again were those venerable buildi before me in their 
architectural richness. There were tower, roof, ahd gateway, in 
all their variety of outline, defined with the sharp light and shade pe- 
culiar to ecclesiastical architecture. There were t ves over- 
shadowing the haunts of learning; and there, too, was old Magdalen, 
which used to greet our sight so pleasantly upon our approach to the 

I began to fancy I had leaped no gulf of time sinee, for the Cher- 
1 ranen as of old. I felt that the happy allusion of Quevedo to the 
Tiber was not out of place here, “‘ The fugitive is alone ‘permanent. 
The same river ran on as it had run on before, but the cheerful faces 
that had been once reflected in its stream had passed away. I saw 
things once familiar as I saw them before; but. ‘‘the fathers, where 
were they ?” I was in this respect like one awaked from the slumber 
of an age, who found himself a stranger in his own land. 

I walked through High Street. I entered All Souls and came out 
quickly, for the quadrangle, or rather one glance arund it, was suffi- 
cient to put ‘the past to pain.” I went over the different sites, and 
even paced Christ Church meadows. But I could not deceive myself 
for a moment. There was an indescribable vacuum somewhere that in- 
dicated there was no mode of makingthe past the present. What 
had become of the pleasant faces, the cheerful voices, the animal spirits 
which seemed in my eyes to give a soul to those s y 

hat instinct—soul, 
spirit, whatever it be—which animates and vivifies everything, and 
without which the palace is not comparable to the hovel possessing it, 
—that instinct or spirit was absent bor me, at least. At length I ad- 
journed to the Star, somewhat moody, more than half wishing I had not 
entered the city. I ordered my solitary meal, and began ruminating, 
as we all do, over the thousandth-time told tale of human destiny by 
generation after generation. I am not sure | did not greet with sullen 
pleasure a heavy, dark, dense mass of cloud that at that moment cano- 
pied the city. The mind finds all kinds of congenialities grateful at 
such moments. Some drops of rain fell: then a shower, tolerably 
heavy. I could not go out again as I intended doing. I sat and sipped 
my wine, thinking of the fate of cities,—of Nineveh the renowned, of 
the marbles lately recovered from thence with the mysterious arrow- 
headed characters. I thought that some future Layard might exhume 
the cornices of the Oxford temples. The deaths of cities were as in- 
evitable as those of men. I felt that my missing friends had only a 
priority in mortality, and that the law of the Supreme existed to be 
obeyed without man’s questionings 

But a sun-burst took place, the shower ceased, all became fresh and 
clear. I saw several gownsmen pass down the street, and [ sallied 
forth again. Several who were in front of me, so full was I of old ima- 
ginings, I thought might be old friends whom I should recognize. How 
idle! I strolled to the Isis. It was all glitter and gaiety. The sun 
shone out warmly and covered the surface of the river with gold. Nu- 
merous skiffs of the university-men were alive on the water, realizing 
the lines,— 

Some lightly o’er the current swim, 
Some show their gaily gilded trim 
Quick glancing to the sun. 


Here was the repetition of an old performance, but the actors were 
new. I too had once floated over that glittering water, or lain up by 
the bank in conversation, or reciting verses, or, perhaps, in that silent, 
dreamy vacancy, in which the mind ruminates or rests folded up within 





| itself in the consciousness of its own immortality. 


| 
| 


Here I must place a word or two in regard to the censures cast upon 
this magnificent foundation of learning relative to the extravagances 
of young collegians. Let it be granted, as it is asserted by some, that 
there is too much exclusiveness, and that there are improvements to be 
recommended in some of the details of an organization so ancient. It 
may be true to a certain extent, for what under heaven is perfect? But 
a vast mass of good is to be brought to bear on the other hand, Tecan. 
not, therefore, agree in those censures which journalism has cast upon 
the officers of the university, if they encouraged, or, at all events, did 
not control, the vicious extravagance of young men. [am expressing 
only an individual opinion, it is true; and this may be a reason why it 
may be undervalued, when the justice of a question is not the criterion 
by which it is judged. All that such a foundation can be expected to 
do is to render the advantages of learning as accessible as possible, upon 
reasonable terms, that genius, not wealth alone, may be able to avail 
itself of its advantages. If the present sum be too high, let its reduc. 
tion be considered with a view to any practicable change. The =. 
niary resources of the collegian it becomes no part of the duty of the 
university to control, beyond the demands necessary for the main ob- 








ject of instruction. As the circumstances of parents vary, 80 will the 
{ pecuniary allowance made to their offspring. It would be a task neither 
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practicable nor justifiable for the university to te the outlay of 
the collegian, or, in fact, become the paymaster of his menus plaisirs. 
Only let such a task be imagined in its enormity of control, from the 
son of a nobleman with an allowance of a thousand a-year to one of a 
hundred and pounds. It is not in the college, but prior to the ar- 
rival there of the youth, that he should be instructed in the views his 
relations have im sending him, and be taught that he must not ape the 
outlay and show of those who have 1 means. If a youth o a 
dozen coats within a time for which one only would be found adequate, 
Ido not see what his college has to do with it. Youths ente 
navy and army are left in a much more extended field of temptation. 
No time-hallo walls shelter them. No salutary college rules re- 
mind them of their moral duties, daily and almost hourly. They go up 
and down the world under their own papper Pear rey to every 
sinister influence, and with inclinations onl by their own 
monitorship. The college discipline, even if it extend not beyond col- 
lege duties, is @ perpetual remembrance of the high moral end for 
which the student is placed within its precincts. His only allurement 
to extravagance is the desire of vying with those who make a 
display than himself, or else it arises from, if possible, a less 
motive, namely, that of becoming himself an object of emulation 
others. Itis not the duty of the college authorities to 

their watchfulness the effects of a weak understanding, or that 
principle, or the want of self-command, of which the neglect of the 
rent or fray has been the cause. If the freshman is 
of self-dependence and self-restraint he must suffer from the 
quences. Not only in the navy and army is youth exposed to 


é 
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tions very far beyond the collegian, but in the inns of court young 
are left to take eare of themselves, in the midst of a great capital, with- 
out any surveillance whatever. From these youths arise excellent 
men of business. Most assuredly under the surveillance of a college 
in smaller cities, and where — heads of expense are from the nature 
of their position wholly out of the question, it does seem that 
such complaints should arise. It is true, display is the vice of moderm 
society among the old as well as the young, and in both cases most dis- 
honest means are had recourse to to sustain those a rances, whick 
are all the world looks to. It is possible, therefore, that little efforts 
have been made to initiate youth, prior to ae the universities, 
that path of self-denial and high-mindedness which are the 

from vicious lity. Thay .Seieg with them the vices of their 
caste, whatever that caste may be. Youth is imitative, and seldom a 
clumsy copyist, of the faults of its elders, provided those faults are 
fashionable faults, however unprincipled. 

However this may be, I must protest against the universities be | 
made answerable for these dolngs. Attempts Aye ge ey 
failed, in respect to manners to.credit; and have failes sleerly _ __ 
because they were impracticable, and, more than that, better left alone. 
The university ought not to be answerable in such cases, any more than 
the benchers for the Temple students. It cannot«be ex that the 
noble quadrangles of our colleges are to become something like poor- 
law prisons, and the regulations of the night be extended over the day. 
The very existence of the collegian, as such, implies something like 
freedom, both mental and bodily. Learning that is converted into a 
tyranny will never bring forth good fruit. It is the duty of parents 
and schoolmasters to impress upon the mind of youth that a seat of 
learning is the home of an easy frugality rather than of prodigal 
rivalry; that the university will only give degress and honours where 
there is industry and good moral conduct. Itis to be feared that youth, 
quitting the discipline of the school, looks upon the university ‘as the 

lace where he may indulge in his own wayward will, and be as idle and 
indolent as he please. If this be the case the university is not to blame 
for such lapse, but a bad prior apprehension of duty, and a defeetive, 
ill-directed education. 

It is impossible to read the biographies of some of our most celebrat- 
ed men, and not to see that with means scanty enough they were ena- 
bled to keep their terms with honour, and in the col coats additional 
celebrity upon thenoble foundations where they had studied. If such 
be the case, we have only the result of personal good or ili-conduct to 
explain t he whole of the affair, But enough on this subject. 

ut it is not the venerable appearance of University College, hal- 
lowed by the associations of so many centuries in age, nor Queen’s op- 
posite, nor All Soul’s, nor any other of the colleges as mere buildings, 
that so connect them with our feelings. We must turn the mind from 
stone and wood to the humanity in connexion with them. It is that 
which casts over them the “ religious light,” speaking so sadly and 
sweetly to the heart. In University College we see the glorious name 
of Alfred, and nearly a thousand years, with their perished annals, 
poet to it as the witness of their departed successions. Who on seeing 
ew College does not recall William of Wykeham? and then, whata 
roll of proud names own this renowned university for their dima ¢ 
The very stones ‘‘ prate of the whereabout” of things 
the developement of great minds, and while we look without 


the gorgeous mass of buildings in this university, we fe con- 
templating what carries an intimate connexion, in objet with 
that all of man which marches in the track of 


antiquity, therefore, on which our reve 
learning is founded. Priority of exis 
regard, except for that verde antique covers it, as it covers all 
things past, good or indifferent ; it is the connexion of the foundation 
with the history of man—with the names that, like the flowers called 
** immortals,” bloom amid the wrecks and desolateness with which the 
flood of ages strew the rearway of human kind, 

Of late there has beem 1 e to feelings such as these in the 
great world, for we have not been looking much toward what is above 
us, nor discriminating from meaner things those which approach to 
heroic natures. We must abandon Mammon, politics, and polemics, 
when we would approach the threshold of elevated meditation—when 
we dwell on the illustrious names of the past, and tread over the stones 
which they trod. [never wandered along the banks of the sedgy Cam, 
at that lone, twilight hour, when the dimness of external objects tends, 
most to concentrate the faculties upon the immediate object of contem- 
plation, but I have fancied the shades of Bacon, Milton, or Locke, to be 
near me, as the Indian fancies the shades of his fathers haunt the old 
hunting-grounds of hisrace. I know that these are heterodox fee 
in the present day. I know that he who speaks of Homer or Milton, 
for example, is continually answered by the question, ‘‘ Who reads 
them now” The truth being, perhaps, that we are getting too far 
below them to relish their superior standard in sterling merit. 

But there are still in our universities, if not elsewhere, some who 
content to be the last of the Goths in the estimation of the multit 
who cannot see the Isis, or Cherwell, or the reedy Cam, bier mo 
of which the crowd knows nothing ; who can dream away an hour 
the avenue of Christ Church, and almost conjure spirits from the depths 
of the grave to realize the pictures of imagination, which are there al- 
ways invested with purity and holiness, so much do external t im- 

ress their character on our imaginings. This is the true of 
ife, neither found in the haunts of fashion, nor among the denizens of 

















Cornhill or St. Giles’s. The and deep things of the mind, the 
search into the secrets of set mah sublimest truth, the purest phi- 
of which man has to boast, has proceeded from those who were 


te of such seats of learning. It is impossible to state fg) 
cise amount of assistance which genius and learning may derive 
the ease and peace enjoyed in such a university. They are inestimable 
to the student from association, tranquillity, and convenience. The 
«« dim religious light” of college rooms are solicitations to reflec- 
tion. Then there are the conveniences of first-rate professors, and ac- 
cess to the writings of the learned in ali ages. Thus some who profes- 
sed a distaste for a university life, have returned to it again, and made 
it the arena where they have conquered a lasting reputation—such, for 
example, was the case with Gray the poet. ae 
The increase of knowledge, and consequently of morality, is the 
t aim of such a noble establishment as this ; and the rewards and 
onours dispensed there are bestowed in proportion to the industry and 
good conduct of those who receive them. If the offences of freshmen 
outside the walls be unvisited by the university from wariness in the 
offenders, or the impossibility of controlling them, they are certain to 
meet with a just estimation of their demerit here ; and, as before no- 
ticed, this is perhaps the best mode of repressing them. The assistance 
derived by the industrious student from the University itself is inval- 
uable. The very locality is an aid to progress. Where can there be 
laces more favourable for thought than those noble buildings, ancient 
falls, and delightful walks ? Everything invites to contemplation. 
Magdalen always seemed to me as if soliciting the student's presence 
in a uliar manner. A favourite resort of mine, at certain times, 
was the road passing the Observatory, leeding to Woodstock. But of 
all the college walks, those of Magdalen were the more impressive and 
attractive. It appeared to embody the whole of the noble city in its 
own personification, as a single word will sometimes express the pith of 
an entire sentence. The“ Mighty Tom” in the olden time, even of Wal- 
ter de Mapes, if its metal was then out of the ore, never sounded (then 
perhaps not nine) but the midnight hour, to that worthy archdeacon, 
with more of the character of its locality, than the visual aspect of 
Magdalen represents the beautiful city to one in its entirety. It seems 
a sort of metonymy ; Maudlin put for Oxford. The walk is, after all, 
but a sober path, worthy by association with one of the walks of Eden. 
Yet it shows no gay foliage, nor ‘‘ shade above shade a woody theatre,” 
such as is seen on @ mountain declivity. It is a simple shadowy walk 
—shadowy to richness, cool, tranquil, redolentoffreshness. There the 
soul feels “* private, inactive, calm, contemplative,” linked to things ; 
that were and are not. The mellow hue of time, not yet stricken by 
decay, clothes the buildings of this college, which, compared with other 
edifices more steeped in maturity of years, occupies, as it were, a mid- 
dle term in existence. 

The variety of building in this city is amazing, and would occupy a 
very considerable time to study even imperfectly. At a little distance 
no place impresses the mind more justly with its own lofty pretensions. 
The towers, steeples, and domes, rising over the masses of foliage be- 
neath, which conceal the bodies of the edifices, seen at the break of 
morning or at sunset, appear in great beauty. Bathed in light, al- 
though not the “‘ alabastar tipped with golden spires” of the poet, for 
even the climate of Oxford is no exception to the defacement of nature’s 
colouring, everywhere the coal smoke ascends ; but the tout ensemble 
is truly poetical and magnificent. 

Orie] still, they say, maintains its precedency of teaching its students 
how to conduct themselves with a view to university honours, and to 
the world’s respect. ‘The preliminary examinations there have proved 
a touchstone uf merit, and elevated Oriel College into something near 
the envy ofevery other in this country. Worthy Oriel, the star of 
Oxford. “I don’t know how it is,” said the Rev. C. C., walking down 
High Street one day, ‘* but Oriel College is all lenvy Oxford. It isthe 
richest gem in the ephod of the high-priest (vice-chancellor) of this uni- 
versity. I should like to steal a transplant it to my 4A/ma Mater 
among the fens.” : 

There was formerly a Welsh harper in Oxford, whom the collegians 
sometimes denominated King David. He was the first of the Cymri 
brotherhood I ever heard perform. Since that distant day I have often 
heard those minstrelsin their native land, particularly in North Wales, 
at Bedd Gelert, Caernarvon, and other places, but I confess I never was 
so much struck as by this Oxford harper. He often played at the Angel, 
where the university men used to group round him, for he excited gen- 
eral admiration. His music was not of so plaintive a character as that 
in his own land, or else the scenery of the latter had some effect in sad- 
dening the music there through association—perhaps this difference was, 
after all, only in fancy. 

Christchurch, the noblest of the churches! How have I heard with 
delight its merry peal of bells, and the deep resonance of the * mighty 
Tom,” that sounds with no “ friendly voice” the call home of the stu- 
dents still, 1 presume, as it did somany years ago! There isa long list 
of names, of no mean reputation, educated here, since the rapacious 
Henry VIII. seized the foundation, which had belonged to Cardinal 
Wolsey. The gratitude of posterity, never very strong, has in the pre- 
sent vase preserved the remembrance of Wolsey, if I repollect aright, by 
a statue of the proud man in his cardinal’s robes. e grove of trees 
belonging to Christchurch, and the scenery accompanying the entire 

buildings, are eminently impressive. Here, when divine service is cel- 
ebrating, there isa peculiar propriety, or rather adaptation of the ar- 
chitecture to the feeling ; the trees, and every accompaniment, are suita- 
ble to the end. There is religion or its sentiment addressing the mind 
here through every sense. All that can raise devotion in external ap- 
pliances, combines in a wonderful manner ; and when the sound of the 
organ is reverberated deeply along the vaulted roofs and walls, the ef- 
fect was indescribably fine. Christchurch walk or meadow is an ad- 
junct to this college, such as few places possess. I have trod it with 
those who will never tread it again. I have skimmed over its smooth 
shaven surface when life seemed a vista of unmeasured years. Its very 
beauty touches upona melancholy chord, since it vibrates the sound of 
time away with those who lie in dust in distant climates, of 
whom memory alone is now the only record that they were and are 


{ remember being told by an eminent, but aged doctor in divinity, 
who had been the better part of his life employed in the education of 
youth, that he had kept an account of the history of all his pupils as far 
as he could obtain it, and they were very numerous. From his own 
tuition—and there were some celebrated names amongst them—he traced 
them to the university, or to professions of a more active nature than a 
sojourn at the university would allow. To Oxford he had sent the larger 
number of his pupils. ‘ And afterwards, doctor ?” ‘‘ Some camo off 
nobly there ; others I heard of in distant parts of the globe in their 
country’s service : but it is the common tale with nearly all of them— 


’ are dead. 
MPhias hosts I often thought, who had moved among the deep shades 
of this University until it became entwined with their earliest affections, 
— who had studied within those embattled walls until the sight of them 
becamealmost a his existence,—what hosts of such have but served 
to swell the waters of oblivion, and to press the associations of a common 
mortality upon the mind in the reflection on this very truism! The late 
Sir Egerton Brydges—a writer whose talents, though admitted, were 
never received as they merited to haye been by the world, owing, per- 
haps, to an untoward disposition in other respects—was of opinion that 
the calmness and seclusion of a university were not best adapted for 
cal forth the efforts of genius; but that adversity and some he 
gling necessary to bring out greatness of Character. He thought 
at praise enervated the mind, and that to bear it required a much 


greater of fortitude than to withstand censure. The conse- 
quence of this would be, that the honours decreed in a university must 
be ous to youth. Thiscannotbeconceded. Sir ton’s notion 
may be just in relation tc hiwzelf, or to one or two temperaments ir- 
regularly constituted ; but a university exists not for the ‘exonptions, 
but for bap How numerous is the list of those who, but for the 
fostering care of Oxford or Cambridge, would have never been known ag 


the ornament and delight of their fellow-men! How much more = 
merous is the list of those, whose abilities not rising beyond the ci 

of social usefulness have lived “‘ obscure to fame,” yet owe the pleasure 
they imparted to their friends, and the beguilement of many troubles 
i le from mortality, to the fruits of their university studies, and 
to partial unrolling before them of that map of knowledge, which before 
those of loftier claims and some hold upon fame had been more amply 
displayed! In this view of the matter, the justness of which cannot be 
contested, the utility of such foundations is boundless. The effect up- 
on the social body,—I do not speak of polemics, but of the sound in- 
struction thus made available—cannot be estimated. In the midst of 
fluctuating systems of instruction, it is something to have a standard by 
which to test the measure of a imparted to youth. If accused 
of being restricted in variety of knowledge, the perfection and mastery 
in what is taught must be conceded to Oxford and Cambridge. Per- 
haps there is too much reason to fear, that without these foundations 
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Mebnalleiacgs of sabene. would be to exclude ourselves 
from an acquaintance with all past time, except in monkish fiction and 


the feudal barbarism of the Goths of the north. 

There are, I verily believe, or I should rather say there were, imbi- 
bed at the university so many attachments at one time to words in 
place of things, that the a in after life became liable to reproach 
upon this head. Pedants are bred everywhere out of literature, and the 
variety in verbiage once exhibited by some university men has been 
justly condemned. But while such word-worms were crawling here 
and there out of the porches of our colleges, giants in acquirement were 
striding over them in their petty convolutions. Their intertwinings 
attracted the attention of the mere gazer, who is always more stricken 
with any microcosmic object that comes casually in the way and is em- 
braced at a glance, than with objects the magnitude of which demand 
repeated examinations. But all this while the great and glorious spring 
of knowledge was unpolluted. The reign of mere verbiage ed away ; 
the benefits of the Universities had never ceased to be imparted the 
whole time The key to the better stores of knowledge was placed in 
the hands of every one who chose to avail himself of its advantages. The 
minds of the collegians were filled with an affection for the works of the 
writers of antiquity, which have been the guide, solace, and pleasure of 
the greatest and most accomplished men sinve the Christian era com- 
menced. Studies will teach their own use in after life ‘‘ by the wisdom 
that is about them and above them, won by observation,” as a great wri- 
ter observes; but then there must be the studies. 

There seems of late years much less of that feeling for poetry than 
once existed ; the same may be observed in respect of classical learning. 
Few now regard how perished nations lived and passed away,—how 
men thought, acted, and were moved, for example, in the time of Peri- 
cles or the Roman Augustus. What are they to us? What is blind 
Meonides to us, or that Roman who wrote odes so beautifully—who un- 
derstood so well the philosophy of life and the poetry of life at the 
spring of Bardusia? In the past generation, a part of the adolescent 
being and of manhood extended a kindly feeling towards them. We hear 
no admiration of those immortal strains now. We must turn for them 
to our Universities. People are getting shy of them, as rich men shirk 
poor friends. Are wein thedeclining state, that of ‘‘ mechanical arts 
and merchandise,” to use Lord Bacon's phrase, and is our middle age of 
learning past? Even then, thank Heaven, we have our Universities 
still, where we may, for a time at least, enter and converse with the 
spirits of the good, that “sit in the clouds and mock” the rest of the 
greedy world. They will last our time—glorious mementos of the anx- 
iety of our forefathers for the preservation of learning ; hallowed by 
grateful recollections,by time, renown, virtue, conquests over ignorance, 
imperishable gratitude, a proun roll of mighty names in their sons, and 


tions. Long may Oxford and Cambridge stand and brighten with years, 
though to some they may not, as they do to me, exhibit a title to the 
gratitude and admiration of Old England, to which it would be difficult 
to point out worthy rivals.—Frazer. 





MEMOIR OF MAJOR HERBERT EDWARDES. 


Deeds of adventurous daring are of no unusual occurrence ; and had 
Major Edwardes only distinguished himself as a gallant soldier, it is 
probable that the artist and engraver would not have been called upon 
to furnish his portrait, and that we should not have been required to 
supply a notice of his life. Fortune favours the brave; but only the 
brave who are resolved to extort a smile from her. The man who, at 
the age of twenty-eight, in a subordinate “tapacity, planned and exe- 
cuted a series of brilliant operations which suggested the siege of Mool- 
tan, and resulted in the subjugation of the Punjab, is a hero whom a 
Clive would have delighted to honour, as a Wellington has been prompt 
to applaud. A portrait of such a man, anda notice of him, however 
brief, cannot but be interesting to our readers 

Herbert Edwardes, the sole survivor of three brothers, is the son of 
the late Rev. Benjamin Edwardes, Rector of Frodesley in Salop, and is 
descended from an old Welsh family. Losing both parents while yet 
very young, he was brought up by a near relative, John Thomas Hope, 
Esq., of Netley, in his native county. His education was begun under 
the Rev. Charles Delafosse, of Richmond, Surrey, and completed at 
King’s College London, of which institution (degrees then not being 
obtainable) he became an Associate , 

Despairing of making his way in England, he solicited and obtained 
from Sir Richard Jenkins, Bart., G.C.ts., an appointment to India, at a 
period of life much later than is usual, for he came of age on his voy- 
age out, an event which was not celebrated by a devoted tenantry, and 
which ruffled not the leaves of the ponderous books in Threadneedle 
Street. His fellow-passengers in the Walmer Castle have since re- 
called, that (to relieve the tedium of the voyage) he edited a weekly 
ship newspaper called The Walmer Gazette, and that for twelve 
weeks (mirabile dictu/) he conducted that journal without offence. 

He landed at Calcutta on the 29th of January, 1841, and was shortly 

afterwards attached to the Ist Bengal European regiment, then just re- 
turned from the first Affghan war, joining it at the close of the year at 
Kurnal on the north-west frontier. 
Our young hero now began to study the native languages and Anglo- 
Indian history ; and soon attracted notice by a series of monthly let- 
ters on political subjects, in the De/hi Gazette, to which he affixed the 
signature of Brahminee Bull. These were variously attributed to se- 
veral old civilians in the Bengal presidency: but the real author (af- 
ter preserving his incognito for two years) was at length discovered: 
and in November, 1845, he was selected by Sir Hugh (now Lord) Gough 
to be an aide-de-camp on his personal staff. In the same month he 
passed an interpreter’s examination in three native languages. 

At this time, the first Sikh war broke out, and Lieutenant Edwardes 
sustained a severe wound in the thigh at the battle of Moodkee, while 
carrying Sir Hugh Gough’s orders. During the second battle (Feroz- 
shuhr) he was lying with the wounded in Moodkee fort ; but he was 
sufficiently recovered to take part in the battle of Sobraon, which closed 
the campaign. 

He now accompanied Sir Hugh Gough to Lahore, and in March, 1846, 
was recommended by the gallant veteran to the notice of Sir Henry 
Hardinge, the then Governor General, who placed him on the new po- 
litical staff formed at Lahore under Sir Henry Lawrence, whose private 
secretary he became, remaining with him until 1848, when the decli- 
ning health of that distinguished diplomatist compelled him to return 

ome. 

Shortly after Lieutenant Edwardes received his new appoint ment, he 
received a wound in the head while assisting Sir Henry Lawrence to put 
down a religious tumult in the city of Lahore. A month afterwards 
he assisted at the siege of Kote Kangra (the Rajke Kote of Lawrence’s 
Adventurer in the Punjab). In September, 1846, he was selected to 
relieve Major Macgregor, C.B. in the important charge of the city of 
Lahore ; but he had scarcely reached that capital when (the revolt of 
Sheikh Emamooden breaking out in Cashmere)he was ordered to pro- 
ceed to Jummoo, and rouse Maharajah Golab Singh, to the assertion 
of the rights which had been ceded to him by the British Govern- 
ment. 

To effect this, Lieutenant Edwardes opened negotiations with the 
Sheikh himself, whom he induced to deliver up the secret orders to rebel 
which he had received from Rajah Lal —— , the paramour of the Ranee. 
On this, the Sheikh was permitted by Sir Henry Lawrence to surrender, 
and giving himself up to Lieutenant Edwardes at the foot of the Cashmere 
hills, he was by that officer cond uetel to Lahore. On the evidence of the 
papers thus obtained, the Rajah Lal Singh, was brought to trial under 
the walls of Lahore, was deposed from the ministry, and banished to 
Hindostan. 

While the new treaty of Lahore, of December, 1846, was being rati- 

fied at Byrowal, Lieut. Edwardes was left in the sole political charge 
\ of Lahore ; and for his exertions in appeasing a second religious tumult 
the thanks of the Court of 





, at the festival of the Mohurrum, he receiv 
Directors of the East India Company. 

In February, 1847, he was deputed, in command of a Sikh army, to 
make an amicable financial settlement of Bunnoo, an Affghan valley, 
west of the Indus. Failing in this—as Runjeet Singh had failed for a 
quarter ofa century—he projected and proposed to the resident at La- 
hore the plan of a regular military reduction and occupation of the val- 
ley, offering to conduct the expedition This plan, recommended by the 
resident and approved by Sir Henry Hardinge, was at once carried out. 
Lieut. Edwardes, in December, 1847, was despatched with five thou- 
sand men and two troops of horse artillery ; and in the brief space of two 
months, he levelled the walls of four hundred fortified villages, built a 
strong fortress in their stead, and ran a military road through the heart 
of the valley, by these means entirely subjugating it. While effecting 
this, his life was twice attempted by certain patriots of Bunnoo, who 








sought to assagsinate him in his tent. On the second occasion he only 


the prospect of continuingto be monuments of glory to unborn genera-4 
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was barely accomplished, when the Mooltan rebellion broke 


“We have recorded several important services which Lieut. Edwardes 
was enabled to render to his country while yet a very young man : we 
have now to tell of those transactions upon which his fame or the pre- 


sent rests. 

In March, 1847, a hoe | had been concluded, by means of which 
the Governor-General (Lord Hardinge) had undertaken that the Punjab 
should be managed during the minority of Maharajah Duleep Singh 
He engaged to control the civil internal administration of the country, 
and to maintain tranquillity within, as well as to provide for its exter. 
nal security ; and this he engaged to do at the especial instance of the 
Sikh Surdars. The consequence of this arrangement was, that a peace 
ensued in the Punjab to which it had long been a stranger. Lut in 
April, 1848, occurred the treacherous murder at Mooltan of Mr. Vans 
Agnew and Lieutenant Anderson, young men of great promise, and 
who.had already distinguished themselves. This event gave rise to 
commetions in Mooltan, which speedily spread into other provinces 
and resulted in a general insurrection of the Punjab. ” 

When the Governor-General, the Earl of Dalhousie, became con. 
vinced that it was hopeless to expect that the commotion at Mooltan 
would die away, by the submission of the Dewan Moolraj, the chieftain 
commanding at Mooltan, or that it could be extinguished by the force 
applied to put down the rebellion, he prepared to enter into a vigorous 
war. 

At this time, Lieut. Edwardes, recently appointed assistant in the 
management of the country in the neighbourhood of Mooltan, and hay- 
ing at his disposal a single native regiment only, conceived the desigy 
of driving the rebel Moolraj into his fortress, and rescuing the whole 
of the country round Mooltan from his grasp. He effected this, and he 
achieved it without the assistance of a single European soldier. Such 
was his character, such the confidence he had inspired amongst the na- 
tives, such the means that he used, and such the revenue he raised at 
the moment, in the very country he was rescuing from the treacherous 
Moolraj, that he was enabled togaise all the mountain tribes, to digej- 
pline these raw levies, and to drive back that chieftain into the very 
walls of the fortress from whose citadel he oppressed the surround 
country. It was onthe 18th of June, 1848, that he gained his first 
victory, and took eight out of ten guns which the rebels brought into 
the field ; and on the Ist of July, having been joined by the troops of 
the Newaub of Bhawalpore under Lieut. Lake, he fought a second bat- 
tle, and again completely routed the army of Moolraj, capturing two 
more guns. It was during these operations that he lost the use of hig 
right hand by the explosion of a pistol in his belt while arming for 9 
fight In these battles Lieut. Edwardes inspired confidence among the 
troops by his exertions, and by his uniform ability commanded the af- 
fections and the respect of the natives who followed in his army. 

Although, in the first instance, the Governor-General of India and 
the Commander-in chief considered that the season would not admit 
of the march of European troops, yet in consequence of the great 
efforts that had been made by Lieut. Edwardes and Lieut. Lake, it was 
thought advisable by Sir F. Currie, the. resident at Lahore, to des- 
patch a force amounting to about seven thousaud men of all arms 
under Major-Géneral Whish, from Lahore to Mooltan. We have al] 
read of Whish’s attack on and capture of Mooltan, which formed so 


i bright a page in the subjugation of the Punjab. 


No sooner were those brilliant operations of Lieut. Edwardes known 
in this country, than the government recommended him to Her Ma- 
jesty as an officer well worthy of immediate distinction; rewards of 
whatever nature not being usually bestowed until the termination of a 
war. The Queen at once conferred upon the young hero the local rank 
of Major, and made him a Companion of the Bath. The Court of Pro- 
prietors; following the illustrious example, voted him a-gold medal, 
the execution of which was entrusted to Mr. Wyon, and which will 
soon be ready for presentation. 

On the vote of thanks in the House of Lords to the Earl of Dalhousie, 
the Governor-General ; to Lord Guugh, the Commander-in-chief; and 
to other distinguished officers, the Marquis of Lansdowne specially 
— to Major Bdwardes, and gave a glowing description of his 
exploits. 

Viscount Hardinge “‘ agreed in what had been said by the noble 
marquis with regard to Major Edwardes. He had been in communica- 
tion with him while in India, and had found him to be a most sensible, 
intelligent, and clever young man. In a letter which he had received 
from him, he stated that he was most anxious that the comrades who 
ake a with him in his services should also be associated with 

im in his praise, particularly Lieut. Lake and Lieut. Polland, late a 
student in the King’s College, and Lieut. Nicholson, and other officers 
who had distinguished themselves.” 

And the Duke of Wellington said: “I entirely concur in the appro- 
bation which the Noble Marquis has expressed of the conduct of Major 
Edwardes and other officers in the course of these actions. They have 
immortalized themselves by their conduct. It is impossible to speak 
too highly of Major Edwardes and the other gentlemen who have been 
engaged in these services.” 

After such praise as this what more is to be said? Major Edwardes 
reached England with his old commander Lord Gough, a few weeks 
since, and is now residing in his native country to recruit his health 
and strength, after a nine years’ service in India, marked by the per 
formance of deeds which it has fallen to the lot of very fow at such an 


age to achieve. 
—_ — 


SUNDERLAND, AND THE COAL REGION. 


Towards the close of the past year it was my fortune to make a plea 
sant excursion to the north of England, in obedience to a request that | 
should preside at a public soirée of the Literary and Philosophical So- 
ciety of Sunderland Of the meeting on that occasion it is unnecessary 
for me to say anything further, than that the demonstration was emi- 
nently successful, and that I was treated with a degree of consideration, 
infinitely greater than was either expected or deserved. What may be 
more caleulated to entertain the reader, is an outline sketch of a few 
remarkable things which came under my notice during the excursion, 
which led me into the heart of that great bustling scene of operations, 
the northern coal district of England: 

On arriving in the morning by railway at Newcastle, a deputation of 
several gentlemen met me. with the obliging purpose of conducting me 
through some of the more remarkable manufacting establishments in 
that town and its neighbourhood previous to my proceeding to Sunder- 
land. The object in whichI felt most interrested was the celebrated 
High Level Bridge, which has been thrown across the deep valley of the 
Tyne between Newcastle on the north, and Gateshead on the south, so 
as to allow railway trains to pass to and fro without stoppage. To this, 
therefore, we went. Like all strangers, 1 was much struck with the 
effect of this magnificent erection, which, as a work of art, is much the 
finest thing in the north of England, and contrasts very favourably with 
the old low stone bridge across the Tyne a few yards farther down the 
river. 

The High Level Bridge, erected from plans by Robert Stepheason, 
Esq. M.P., consists of six arches of open iron-work, which, seen at & 
distance, appear like a stripe of lace drawn across the sky. At the 
north end of the bridge, on the Newcastle side of the river, is the old 
castellated fortress, or keep, which performed an important part in the 
ancient Border wars. From this end, to the further extremity at Gates- 
head, the length of the bridge is 138374 feet or upwards of 445 yards ; its 
breadthis 32 feet. The piersofthe arches are of stone—light, elegant 
stalks planted in the bottom of the river. These piers are built on 
piles of wood driven into the soil as deep as the solid rock. The piles 
were driven by aponderous steam-hammer—in itself one of the cu- 
riosities of the age—-at the rate of from fifty to sixty blows per minute: 
such, indeed, was the rapidity and violence of the blows, that tue iron 
heads of the piles became almost red hot. On the top of the stone piers 
rest the iron arches, the construction of which is very peculiar. Each 
arch may be described as consisting of four bows, or ribs, of cast-iron 
laidsideways. From point to — each bow makes a span of 125 
feet, with a rise of 174 feet in the centre. Each bow has, asi may call 
it, a string of iron rods ; the span consists of four strings of iron lying 
parallel with each other. Now the curious thing about this contriv- 
ance is, that the iron bows forma double bridge. The back or top of 
the bows bears a road for the railway, and joists thrown across the 
four strings make a lower roadway for the ordinary thoroughfare of 
foot-passengers, carriages, and horses. Thus there is a bridge above 4 
bridge. The om bridge appears a giddy height. From the surface 
of the river, at high water, to the level of the rails, the height is 108 
feet 6 inches, and to the suspended cariage-road, 85 feet. 1 had the 
pleasure of walking along the upper bridge, and being conducted through 
the lower by the assistant-engineer, Mr. R Hodgson, who explained a 
number of the details The view from the top, looking down on the ship- 
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old bridge,also over Newcastle and the spire of St. Nichclas 

ping oh church, is ex ly picturesque. In the lower 
way, we seem to look along a ar dogger yoged In the middle is a 





f twenty feet broad for carriages, at each side a foot of 
Teeth The road is paved with wooden blocks, with grave =o 
a railway 


interstices. 


While we walked yh the gallery, 
went overhead roari t 


like a peal of thunder; and the only thing to be 
feared is, that the noise of the trains may startle horses. However, it 
will not be difficult to remedy this. The weight of iron, stone, asphalt, 
and other materials borne by the slender piers is very great. The 
weight of cast-iron in euch arch, is 517 tons ; of wrought-iron, 50 tons ; 
wooden planking, 125 tons; paving, rails, and asphalt, 68 tons; making 
a total weight of 760 tons for eacharch. The weight of cast-iron in the 
whole structure is about 5000 tons Surmounting all are the wires of 
the electric telegraph. The bridge was executed withwonderful rapid- 
ity The contracts for this great work were undertakenin August 1546, 
and in August 1849 the first railway trains passed along it. In Septem- 
ber the train bearing her Majesty and suite southwards from Scotland 
assed along the High Level, in the midst of multitudinous rejoicing. 
Before the bridge was opened for trains it was exposed toa severe test. 
Four of the heaviest locomotives were yoked together, and driven back- 
wards and forwards for upwards of an hour; and scarcely anything is 
more indicative of high engineering skill than the fact, that at this vast 
trial of its powers of endurance the structure did not show the slightest 
smyptom of weakness or vibration. The work was a perfect work— 
another triumph of England’s greatness in the arts, It is not less grati- 
fying to know that no serious accident took place in the course of its 
erection. 1 was told that a remarkable instance of preservation of life 
had occurred. One of the workmen fell backwards from the upper 
latform, and was arrested in his descent by the leg of his trousers 
catching hold of a nail which projected from part of the scaffolding : 
he remained suspended in air head downwards, uptil rescued from his 
perilous situation by some of his fellow-workmen! The nail which had 
been the instrument of this marvellous preservation of course became 
an object of curiosity to visitors. 
The last thing I need to observe respecting the High Level Bridge is 
its cost. The contract for the stonework, piling, and scaffolding, was 
£95,000; and for the iron-work and railways £112,000; I should sup- 
pose the whole cost will be little short of a quarter of a million of money. 
The contractors for the iron materials were Messrs Hawks, Crawshay, 
and Sons, whose foundry at Gateshead I went to see after visiting the 
bridge. Unfortunately space will not permit of my describing the 
extent of that large concern—the smelting of iron, beating by steam 
hammers, forging of anchors, and other matters of interest to a 
stranger ; neither need I speak of the process of making chain eables, 
a work which requires great nicety, for the safety of a our depends on 
the po soundness of every link. At another establishment—that 
of the Messrs. Armstrong, which is a model of order and neatness—I 
had the satisfaction of seeing the manufacture of hydraulic engines. 
These work like steam-engines; but instead of steam, the agent of 
motion is only cold water, and no fuel or fire is needed. A Pipe of 
water is led from a height, and that is all. The engine I saw making 
was intended for pumping water from the extensive lead-mines of Mr. 
Beaumont at Allenheads, which I visited on the occasion of » former 
trip into Northumberland. The invention of the hydraulic-working 
engine is one of the most surprising things of the age s and by and by 
the machine will come into use whevever a pipe of water can be led 
from an adjoining height. At the quays of Newcastle ships are loaded 
and unloaded by cranes which are operated on at no expense by this 
new demonstration of power. 
But I must hurry on. My visit to Sunderland opened up a fresh 
scene of industry, brought me in contact with many intelligent minds, 
and revealed to me much kindliness of feeling. Sunderland is situated 
at the mouth of the river Wear, and by means of new docks and other- 
wise, is growing up to be one of the greatest seaports on the east 
coast of England. Already a greater number of vessels are built by it 
than any other port in Britain, or in the world; nor, from all accounts, 
is the port likely to lose its trade of ship-building, as some of its inha- 
bitants feared, by the abolition of the navigation laws. The commis- 
sionersof the Wear and its pori having placed a barge at my disposal, 
to visit what seemed interesting, I had the pleasure of being rowed a 
mile or two up the river, ing in our course underneath the lofty 
iron bridge of a single arch of 237 feet span, for which Sunderland has 
long been celebrat On both banks were abundant signs of activity. 
The eye everywhere encountered staiths for shipment of coal, and ship- 
building yards, in which stood on the stocks, ready for launching, as 
many 4&8 ninety-three vessels of different sizes; one a beautiful vessel 
intended for the East India trade, and which, when finished, would be 
worth twenty thousand pounds. The idea that the energetic ship- 
builders of this old-established mart of naval architecture were to 
be swamped by the meagre skill and capital of foreign states seemed to 
me too absurd ever to have been seriously entertained ! 
The probability of Sunderland attaining a degree of prosperity beyond 
anything it has hitherto experienced, is evident from the stir now mak- 
ing to extend the harbour accommodation. Formerly the ships which 
visited the port lay chiefly along the banks of the Wear, and the 
quayage was particularly defective. Now all this is to be remedied: a 
series of docks on a large scale has just been completed. Conducted 
over these magnificent works by their accomplished engineer, John 
Murray, Esq., Thad an opportunity of seeing them before the water 
was admitted, and judging of the vast amount of labour bestowed on 
their construction. ese docks form a frontage to the sea, imme- 
diately southward from the mouth of the Wear, from which they are in 
the first place to be entered; but afterwards a second entrance, as I 
understand, is to be formed at the further extremity of the docks, so as 
toavoid the bar at the mouth of the river. The site of these great works 
1s an excavation from the sea-beach—land, as it were, stolen from the 
domains of Ocean. This kind of acquisition is, however, perhaps less 
unusual than the ingenious plan resorted to by Mr. Murray for form- 
ing & new beach on which the waves may lash themselves at will beyond 
the outer line of wall. It was a day of bitterly-piercing wind as our 
party tramped along the rough and newly-formed shore, the white 
foam of the angry bill. ws careering like snow-drift, and mingling with 
hy showers of dry sand which drove at every step in our Tos. To 
- the surging sands to the spot, Mr. Murray has run out at intervals 
ow walls or barricades, which being at right angles to the beach, the 
tide at each recess leaves an accumulating + eadher ; and thus gradually 
dry land is formed off a sufficient breadth to make an outer quay and 
Toadway. The great dock, sheltered by these exterior defences, mea- 
sures upwards of eighteen acres, and will accommodate 253 sail of ves- 
sels ; most of these will be colliers; and to enable them to ship their 
beers with dispatch, staiths—a kind of scaffolding projected over the 
pe 8 of vessels, in connexion with railways from the pits—will be 
a along the quays for the accommodation of wagons. The estima- 
a Pe a of the docks is £275,000, a sum not unworthily spent on so 
in wan undertaking ; but in the mode of raising which by Mr. Hudson, 
Connection with the York, Newcastle, and Berwick Railway Com- 
ps 8 affairs, there has unfortunately been too much to lament and 
ndéemn. Pity that the achievements of modern art should be so fre- 
pare associated with cupidity merging in something worse. 
“ 2 hae Am docks, I was shown what must be deemed a real curiosity 
intevton a lighthouse of stone, 76 feet in height, which, with all its 
remeal rene dl = without | the slightest disturbance of parts, was 
tance of 10 at situation to the extremity of the pier—a dis- 
ae 18, properly speaking, two single towns united in one. 
mouth’: and _ it most distant from the harbour is called Bishop-Wear- 
means of the le — upper section are the finer streets and houses. By 
the northern “ -s iron bridge across the river, access is now gained to 

ird town, ide of the Wear, and the houses here constitute a kind of 
from the uardirtees Monkwearmouth. On this side, at no great distance 
which has the tn» of the Wear, is situated Monkwearmouth coal mine, 
level. Havin ste ation of being the deepest pit in the world below sea- 
the 4 uo been courteously invited to visit this remarkable mine, 

pportunity I thought : 

lyI went. Before an Was too good to be lost, and down according- 
room in-one of the a dons as is usual for strangers, I went into a 
and equipped myself ™ ng Cottages, and there took off all my clothes, 
4 leathern cap on my he ry s dress, with astick in my hand, and 
are two entrances to the mi ike that of a London coal-heaver. There 
the upeast shaft ; the form, 'ne—one called the downcast, and the other 
and the latter for bringi er being employed for admitting fresh air, 

te which attracts it Fost the used air, along with the smoke of a 
crifices of the mine, however © various parts of the pit. These two 
"ising coal, and around them re each employed at the same time for 
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by ascending a stair to the first story of this structure, waere the wag- 
ons from beneath make their appearance through a hole in the floor, 
and are emptie on large sloping sieves or screens, which separate the 
dross from the coal or erhe oor around the orifice is sheathed in plates 
of iron, to withstand the tear and wear which the wheels of the wagons 
would inflict on the timbers of the building. 

The two shafts are of different depths. The deepest is the upcast, 
which reaches to 300 fathoms, or 1800 feet, in sheer descent. The down- 
cast is much less profound ; but by means of an inclined plane beneath, 
it finally reaches the same level. After taking a look at the largesteam- 
engine which works the apparatus, I was invited to descend the upeast 
shaft ; but from its dark abyss there rose so fierce a torrent of smoke 
and culm, that it seemed to me impossible to go into it and live. My fears 
of being instantaneously choked only excited a smile ; and all declared 
that I should scarcely feel the smoke after getting fairly intoit. But! 
shrunk from the undertaking as I would have done from going down a 
chimney in full blow ; so I was conducted to the less frightful channel 
presented by the downcast opening. Now let me describe the way of 
descending, which is very different from what is practised in Scotland, 
where a bucket dangling at the end of a rope is the usual and far from 
agreeable apparatus ; but even in some parts of England the improved 
method is not yet introduced. The shaft at Monkwearmouth is provided 
from the bottom to the top with posts of wood fixed on two opposite 
sides. These posts, called ‘ guides,” may be said to be a kind of rail- 
way, against which the — for lifting the coal smoothly glides, 
to keep it steady. The lifting apparatus, styled the “ cage,” is like a 
set of shelves of several tiers, strongly held together with iron, and is 
suspended by a rope from the pulleys of the engine. On being pulled 
to the top, it rests for a moment while the first shelf is level with the 
mouth of the pit—that is, level with the orifice in the iron-clad floor 
above-mentioned—and during this moment a wagon is drawn from it to 
be emptied ; next rises the second shelf to deliver its wagon, and then 
the third. Now being cleared, the wagons are, one after the other, run 
back, each with a clang being fixed in its crib, and then down goes the 
whole out of sight. No language can picture the amazing rapidity with 
which all this is gone through, there being, as it would seem from long 
practice, not a single movement which does not tell. The whole thing 
is like a piece of jugglery. But this is England’s | groan Every man 
knows what he has to do, and does it we//. And then letit be remem- 
bered that to these rapid movements the steam-engine keeps exact time; 
the attendant on that mighty force keeping his eye on certain admoni- 
tory bells and hammers which tap in a particular kind of way in obedi- 
ence to the pulls of the workmen at the top and bottom of the pit. By a 
certain signal, for example, he knows when visitors or pitmen are com- 
ing up, and they are accordingly hoisted with more gentleness than 
would be a load of coal. Before descending, I may notice another pre- 
cuation which is adopted. The beams fixed in the shaft are now ren- 
dered serviceable in case of accidental breakages of the rope. Formerly, 
when the rope broke, the apparatus was dashed to the bottom. In the 
aed 1848, as many as eighty-nine persons were killed in England and 

ales from this cause alone. Thanks to the genius of Mr. Edward Four- 
drinier (son of the ill-requited inventor of the paper-making machine), 
a process has been discovered, and is coming into use, by which deaths 
from breakage of ropes need no longer take place. The invention is 
simple. On the top of the cage thereis fixed an apparatus of iron clasps, 
held up in such a manner by the rope as not to touch the side-posts. 
Should the rope break, the clasps are instantly disengaged, and projec- 
ting beyond the edge of the cage, are forced against the posts. By this 
jamming, the cage is held fast at the point where it happens to be, and 
there it remains suspended till succour is afforded. As the cage with 
its contents weighs about two and a-half tons, we may judge of the de- 
gree of power exerted by the apparatus in grasping the guide-posts, 
and saving the whole from destruction. This ingenious application of 
Mr. Fourdrinier is the subject of a patent, and I was glad to learn that 
= _ been extensively adopted in the coal-mining districts of En- 
gland. 

With these preliminary explanations to show that the descent into a 
eoal-pit is no longer so hazardous an enterprise as one would be inclin- 
ed to imagine, we may be permitted to go down. There were four of 
us—a confidential viewer or overseer, with two assistants, and myself, 
Each clambered into a wagon just emptied of its contents, and sat down 
crouchingly with the knees nearly to the face. In my wagon the view- 
er also packed himself, holding in his hand a Davy,or, more properly, 
a Clanny—a safety lamp of an improved kind, invented by the late Dr. 
Reid Clanny of Sunderland,* by which we had a little light. The live 
cargo being made up—each wagon pushed into its shelf on the cage— 
down the whole went swiftly and smoothly into the abyss. The mo- 
tion, contrary to my expectation was not unpleasant; and what seemed 
odd, the sensation was that of going upward instead of downward. 
There was, however, little time for reflection, for we were speedily at 
the bottom of the shaft, where we were received and disengaged by the 
dusky figures in attendance. On gaining my feet, the place in which 
we had arrived did not appear by any means dismal. e were at the 
end of a long gallery, which was whitewashed, and lighted with gas— 
a sort of Thames Tunnel on arude scale, stretching away into the bow- 
els of the earth. Gas in these subterranean regions was somewhat un- 
expected ; but I experienced still greater surprise on being conducted 
by a ladder down into a dungeon-looking place, and there shown a gas 
manufactory, with a furnace, retorts, and gasometer in full operation. 
** How does the smoke of the fire escape?” ‘‘ Come this way and take 
care of your feet—hold by me,” said Mr. B——, my obliging conductor 
as he led me into a further gulf of darkness. A door was here cautious- 
ly opened—the rush as of a whirlwind was heard—and stooping for- 
vera, we looked into the great upcast shaft, the chanel of universal 
exit, in which torrents of smoke ascended with a fury that would al- 
most have driven us before it to the upper world. 

We now proceeded along the gallery or tunnel, which, as has been 
said, was well lighted with gas, encountering as we advanced trains of 
coal wagons, drawn on a railway by horses under the guidance of boys, 
on their way to the shaft. Here and there water dropped from the 
roof, which was for the most part boarded, and the footing was not so 
bad as I had expected. The tunnel, however was rather confined in 
point of width, so that when a train came rattling upon us, we were 
constrained to stand pretty closely up to the side, to avoid being run 
over. The spectacle of horses at work in such a situation inspired sor- 
rowful feelings. The poor creatures may be said to be condemned to 
toil for life underground—never more to see and enjoy the cheerful 
light of day. One of the horses was white, but drudgery had smeared 
it with culm and dirt, and I somehow felt more for it than the others. 
Yet my compassion was said to be thrown away; these horses, like 
Canning’s knife-grinder, had really no tale of woes to tell. There were 
sixty of them altogether-in the mine, and as all were in good condition, 
it was logically argued that they did not pine for want of sunlight. 
Fresh provender and water are brought regularly down to them; and 
to give me an idea of their comforts, I was taken into their stable, 
which is a large excavation in the side of the tunnel, fitted up with 
stalls and other conveniences. Some of the horses, I was told, had been 
ten years in the mine, and of course had become quite used to the sub- 
terranean life. It seems that after a time their sight becomes impaired 
and if taken to the surface, some days would elapse before they re- 
gained the natural power of vision. Inte in 

After inspecting the stable, we prepared to descend the inclined 

lane. Ina small apartment, fitted up with a couple of forms and jocu- 
arly called the “ parlour,” we all stripped ourselves of jackets and 
other zarments, and stood equipped only in a woollen shirt and blue 
woollen drawers. My conductors laid aside their neckcloths. Thus 
as lightly dressed as possible, and each with a tallow candle stuck in a 
piece of moist clay in his hand, we got into wagons, and were let down 
the inclined plane at a considerable speed—the moving power being a 
rope over pallaye acted on by the fase sogine above. On arriving at 
the foot of the incline, which is at the fulldepth of 1800 feet, I found 














* The Davy lamp has 784 meshes in the wire-gauze cylinder in the square 
inch, and it has long been known that if the meshes were of a more open tex- 
ture, for the purpose of giving a more suitable light, Ts in coal-mines 
would be even more frequent than heretofore. Again, if the meshes in the Da 
were smaller, so as to afford more safety to the miner, the light of course w 
be so insignificent that no pitman would attempt to work with such a lamp, is 
is a curious fact, that the above-mentioned inconviences are happily obviated’ in 
the construction of the Clanny lamp; for in tke latter are from 784 to 1296 
meshes in the square inch, through which air for combustion passes 
in safety through the meshes within the whole depth of a very thick glass eylin- 
der; by this arrangement, from scientific discovery, the atmospheric air, when 
mixed with fire damp at the exploding point, is rendered innoxious, being greatly 
expanded, and the flame of the oil lamp continues longer than in that of the Davy, 
and in perfect safety, readily indicating, through the glass cylinder, amy change 


: | j t to ire. ; i here of the’ coal-mine. 
wagons, and turning out the | ia respec the fire-damp contained in the atmosph mine 


From the flame of the oil lamp being surrounded by the glass —— no blower 
or strong current of air at the exploding point can reach the flame, nor can the 
pitmen light their pipes at the fiame; besides, the Clanny lamp gives out from 
four or five times more light than the Davy.— Newcastle Journal, April 7, 1849. 

















things a little more rude than in the stage above. There was here ne 
gas, and the galleries, aropphiog out in different directions, were ap- 
parently more confined. We got to the level of the seam of 
coal, and what @ beautiful seam it was! About five feet it glit- 
tered a continuous mass like a wall on each side, and was to - 
ance horizontal, and therefore comparatively easy of excavation. / 

the principal route towards the workings we bent our way, and 
altogether a distance of perhaps the third ofa mile, the angel always 
getting more confined, and the heat becoming the greater the further 
we advanced. Yet at this depth, such was the excellence of the venti- 
lation, that there was nothing to complain of as respects breathing. The 
only thing <a was the necessity for walking in a stooping -pos- 
ture, to avoid knocks on the head by theincumbent roof. The raad, be 
it observed, was still a tramway of rails, to facilitate the exit of the 
loaded wagons, which in these recesses are not drawn by horses, but 
pushed along by men. Soon we had occasion to see some of these men 
engaged in their laborious duties. They were for the most part quite 
naked, or at best clothed only in a few inches of apron: but all wore 
coarse buskins, to protect their feet and ankles, and every one of them 
of course as black as a negro. Receiving the wagons as they were filled, 
they hauled them along from one to anether, using & degree of muscu- 
lar exertion which, along with the heat and closeness, caused the per- 
spiration to pour down their culm-covered skins. Arrived at the spot 
where the wagons were being filled, we found two parties of men, a 
the next thing to naked, actively engaged in digging the coal from the 
seam which ocked up and terminated the pathway. We sat down on 
a mass of coal just riven from its bed, to watch their weg The 
temperature as shown by the thermometer, was 864 degrees—the heat 
of a tropical climate. A1l around us was coal. We were in the heart 
of the great seam, which stretches for many miles, and is apparently 
inexhaustible—wonderful when contemplated as the transformation of a 
luxuriant vegetation, which hundreds of thousands of years ago had 
flourished in the light of day, and been afterwards submerged beneath 
the sands of the ocean and calcareous deposits—still more wonderful 
when contemplated as a store of the richest fuel prepared and set aside 
for our use by the hand of a bounteous Providence ! 

The seam is not difficult to work. By means of a pick, the colliers 
brought down great masses, which crumbled into small pieces in fall- 
ing. It was interesting to observe that the surface of the seam crack- 
led and sputtered on being newly exposed. The workmen call this 
being free, and it indicates, they say, a good coal. When a coal is 
mute, and does not sputter under the pick, it is considered to be of 
inferior quality. The liberation of confined air or gases is doubtless 
the ceuse of the phenomenon. While seated fora few minutes in this 
murky recess, one of the hewers entertained us with his history ; he 
was a man of colour, and had absconded from Slavery in the West es. 
We now retraced our steps along the galleries, ascended the incline in 
a train of wagons, and finally Seaghed the surface without accident, 
though in a state which required some potent ablutions before assum- 
ing our ordinary attire. Our visit had occupied about three hours. 

This coal-pit may be considered a fair speeimen of some of the largest 
mines. Inand about it there are employed nearly a thousand people, 
and every day it sends a thousand tons of coal to the surface, where 
they are immediately run off in wagons by a tramway to a staith on the 
Wear, and shipped. The excavation of the mine was a matter of great 
labour and expense The operation of sinking commenced in 1826, and 
was carried on for ten years, at a cost of £100,000, before the work was 
crowned with success. The perforation was through ® capping of 
magnesian limestone, and several beds of coal and strata of sandstone 
were gone through before arriving at the great seam, which it was the 
important object to reach. In the course of sinking, various springs 
were come upon, which gave incalculable trouble. The most profuse 
of these springs was one at the depth of three hundred and thirty feet, 
which poured water into the workings at the rate of three thousand 
gallons per minute. This fearful influx was kept under by @ steam- 
engine of two hundred horse-power, and the shaft was made secure by 
strong metal tubing. At present the works do not seem to be troubled 
with water. I found them in most places quite dry—a circumstance 
rather surprising, as they are considerably below the level of the sea, 
which is only a mile distant, and also below the bed of the Wear, which 
rolls with its shipping overhead. Maps of the workings, showing the 
different strata orated, are kept in the viewer's » near the 
mouth of the pit and from these I traced the line of route which we 
had lately pursued below-ground. Some fine specimens of fossil Flora, 
the memorials of an ancient era, are preserved by W. Bell, Esq., one 
of the pro of the mine. 

I could not, it may be supposed, leave this and other scenes of indus- 
try in the north of England without making some wy: into the social 
condition of the working-people. I grieve tosay that here, as almost 
everywhere else, accounts of misspent means—intemperance, and the 
evils that follow in its train—were much too prevalent. One man, a 
skilled worker in ag iron-foundry, was pointed out tome as having 
for years received a wage of one guinea a day, or six guineas a week. 
He had spent all, mostly on drink, and now vas reduced to a lower de- 
partment at a wage of pe a week. That man, said my conductor, 
might now have occupied a high position if he had behaved himself pro- 
perly. On going through a glass-work, various instances were men- 
tioned of a similar degree of recklessness ; and in answer to a question 
on the subject, the Scotchmen employed in the concern were said to be 
‘* just as bad as their neighbours.” One man of different tastes and 
habits was pointed out. e was a Frenchman, dressed in a blouse; 
and at the time he was blowing glass with a long iron rod in his hand. 
This species of work is highly paid. That Frenchman, said the fore- 
man of the works, receives £5, 10s. per week, and he is so clever and 
so steady, that he is cheap at that. On inquiring how he spent his 
earnings, I learned that he exercised a reasonable economy, and would 

robably be able to return to his own country with considerable savings. 

uch accounts as this are exceedingly perplexing. How comes it that 
we so frequently hear of foreign operatives—men whose religion or no- 
religion we view with a kind of horror and compassion—being steady 
in their general behaviour, while our own countrymen, in similar cir- 
cumstances, give themselves up to indulgences of the most despicable 
nature? The problem is only explicable on the ground that in foreign- 
ers the qualities of taste and self-respect are more commonly exercised 
and developed; but why the cultivation of these qualities is less suc- 
cessful among us than in continental Europe, is a question which I have 
not space here to either consider or answer. 

That there is nothing in the condition of our humblest workmen really 
hostile to elevation of taste, is sufficiently evident. When at Sunder- 
land, I had an opportunity of hearing of an instance of self-impro 
ment under the most untoward circumstances. A gentleman 
ed with the coal-pits invited me to dine with him, and after he 
told me his history. He was the son of a pitman, and was’ into the 
mine at nine years of age, he acted as a trapper— is, a boy who 
keeps a door, and opens and shuts it, to reanioaal e ventilation ; for 
this he received half-a-crown aweek. Nex became a putter—that 
is, a’lad who pushes along the wagons,im the workings; and for this 
terrible drudgery, which, as alr mentioned, is done almost in a 
state of nudity, in consequence ofthe heat, he received three shillings 
and sixpence a week. He nowy When he went home at night, put him- 
self to an evening school. Next, from his steadiness, he was appointed 
to attend to the condition of ,the rails on which the wagons run in the 
mines; and for this he got higher wages. Henow was more intent on 
educating himself than ever. He saved sixpences and shillings from 
his wages to pay schoolmasters, learnt drawing and mathematics, and 
finally studied the kind of engineering 5 ee le to mines. The more 
he learnt, the more useful he became. He rose from one place of trust 
to another; and now, said he, here am I at the head of the concern with 
a salary of five hundreda year! Not only, then, has this person by his 
own efforts, under God’s blessing, raiséd himself to a position of high 
local trust, but he has gained the world’s esteem, and attained no mean 
eminence as a mining engineer. All of course cannot expect to reach 
anything like sucha position. But what a,different kind of world it 
would be if every one, as a point of duty, would at allevents try! 





LATIN VERSIFICATION FOR THE MILLION, 
nsiderable interest was excited in the Lon- 
don circles by the public exhibition at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, of 
a machine, constructed, I believe, by the celebrated German m . 
ician Professor Faber. This machine, when set in motion, ¢ 

Latin hexameter lines or verses of faultless prosody. The lines were 
not, as might be supposed, an unmeaning collection of dactyles and spon - 
dees, arranged according to rule, similar to what are termed in some 
of our classical schools nonsense verses ; but each line conve ed a méan- 
ing in good grammatical Latin. Almost any number of rent lines, 
it was said, could be ground out of the machine ; so that by its aid the 
most illiterate person could produce thousands of Latin verses which, 
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correctness and purity, were unassailable by criticism ! Solomon has 
gaid “* there is nothing new under the sun ;” that observation, though 

not exactly applicable to some of the devices of the present age, 
May nevertheless be quoted when of the Latin-verse-making 
machine, it being to Solomon’s “‘ wise saw” a corroborant ‘‘ modern in- 


Sr eaditahids th Iflately by examining an old arithmetical school-book,* 
— ano meti ° , 
while ering and pondering over the yery great pains taken by the 
echool authors and dominies of the olden time to make the acquisition of 
knowledge as difficult as possible to the youth of those days, I found in 
anote that a certain “« John Peters (Sep 29, 1677)” had“ distributed” 
the letters of some Latin words into tables, and “ entitled the piece Ar- 
tificial Versifying ; whereby any one of ordinary capacity, though he 
understands not one word of Latin, may be taught immediately to make 
hexameter and pentameter verses—true Latin, true verse, and good 
sense’ Who or what John Peters was I do not know, neither have I 
met with any of his writings ; but from the clue obtained, I, with a little 
trouble, succeeded in arranging the following tables, by which any one 
‘who merely knows the letters of the alphabet, and can reckon as far as 
nine, may make good and correct Latin hexameter and pentameter verses. 
This no doubt reveals the secret of the machine previously alluded to, 
it being highly probable that these or similar tables were used in its 
construction. I have neither ingenuity nor yet any acquaintance with 
mechanical art, still I cannot help surmising that the machine was con- 
structed on the principle of the barrel organ ; the tables being arranged 
on barrels, in a similar manner as notes of music are set on the barrels 
of that not very melodious instrument. 


HEXAMETER. PENTAMETER. 
Table I. Table I. 
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The rule for composing hexameter or pentameter verses from their 
ective tables is simply this:—Select any one of the first niae (capi- 

tal) letters in Table I, the letter chosen, with every subsequent ninth 
letter in that table, will form the first word ; then take any one of the 
first nine letters in Table II, and every subsequent ninth letter in the 


“only, by the by, @ little disputations sometimes, and one of your 
scientific men.” 

« First name Frederick ”” inquired the other 

« Yes,” said Captain Grove. . 

“‘Haven’t you heard of the fellow’s good-luck, then, Grove ?” was the 
next question. ‘‘ Why, he’s made a commandeg.” : 

«You don’t say so!” exclaimed the captain of the Thetis in surprise. 
“ 'm glad to hear it though, by Jove! I believe he was poor. But how 
the deuce has that sly ol enele of his contrived to get promoted so 
soon ?” 

“is rather a queer story,” said the other: “ as I heard it, he had 
been some time or other in a ship sent out to discover a new reef, or 
something of the sort, about the coast of Sicily, and his captain couldn’t 
find it, so what does Sleighton do, a few months ago, but go and tell the 
Admiralty he was pretty sure he could ferret out this said rock of 
theirs, if they’d only give him a schooner with afew hands. He got 
the schooner, and off to the Mediterranean, where sure enough, he 
found the rock, and his commander's gilt swab too—which in our day, 
Grove, you know, we should have thought you couldn’t buy so quickly, 
except by taking a French frigate at the least” 

« Wel ,” said Captain Grove with forced calmness, ‘‘ do you suppose 
this story to be true, Captain Fanshaw ?” ’ , . 

« True, my dear sir!” was the reply ; ‘‘ why, I believe you'll find it 
laid down in the chart at any rate !” and the other captain turned to the 
last Admiralty chart, which lay on a book-stand in the room. He 


read off the words—“ Twilks Rock, latitude 38 degrees 50 minutes 11 
seconds north ; longitude 10 degrees 37 minutes 12 seconds east ; lying 
south-east and Bae goer : depth over the crown of the reef, one fathom 


by south from Cape Carbonara.” . ‘ 

« Ah,” said he in accents of ironical self-constraint, ‘‘ very particu- 
lar indeed! Do you know, now, the Thetis happened to be the 
sent on the duty you allude to, and / was the captain who couldn’t fin 
the rock wanted °” 

«Ts it possible, Grove ?” exclaimed Captain Fanshaw. ‘ 

“Yes, sir, by Jove! I spent twenty-four hours using every possible 
means to turn over the ground, and turn it overI did. Why, sir, we 
went through that very spot againand again; and, by Heaven, Captain 
Fanshaw, the whole story from beginning to end is a cursed lie” 

« Oh,” put in Fanshaw, with the view of soothing the passion which 
now inflamed his companion’s features, ‘‘ Oh I daresay 8 eighton spent 
a week or two on the matter instead of twenty-four hours! He could 
better afford it, you know; and, besides, he wanted his new commis- 
sion !” 

« The whole thing is a falsehood ”” repeated Captain Grove, givi 
way to his irritation; ‘‘ trumped up, don’t you see, most plausibly, an 
safe enough, too, for who is ever to disprove it? A schooner and a few 
hands, forsooth ! Why, the scoundrel might cheat or bribe a dozen ig- 
norant foremast-men and a <a of master’s-mates perhaps into a & 
thing of the kind he chose, and everybody in future steers clear of the 
place! And he, the sneaking hound, was among the first to seem con- 
vinced there was nothing of the sort!” 

** Contemptible swab!” said the other captain ; ‘ but of course that 
was his cue.” 

“Ts this infernal shoal, or whatever they call it, to haunt me right 
and left ?” continued the commander of the Thetis muchexcited. “TI 
tell you, sir, 1am as sure it doesn’t exist, where they put it at least, as I 
am that I stand here, and soI reported to the Admiralty. Why, the 
fellow has given me the direct lie—to the very first day I have been 
afloat, the direct lie !—and that, I’m convinced,with the full knowledge 
he was telling a falsehood himself. The least I could do, were he not a 
cowardly rascal, as I’ve reason to think, would be to cane him in the 

ublic street. But, Fanshaw, I will prove him a liar, asI did the 
Scotch skipper a fool before him! I tell you I'll sail over that very 
spot again the first opportunity, else I shouldn’t die easy! If I ever 
have the keel of the Thetis under me in those waters again, and if I 
don’t carry her clear over where your chart marks a rock, call James 
Grove a liar, and no seaman to boot !” 

To this outbreak, so natural for a man of Captain Grove’s temper in 
the circumstances, his friend made no reply except an accommodating 
one, and parted from him, somewhat dubious as to the exact state of the 
case, and soon to forget the matter altogether. 


More than two years had cvpeet. during which peace on land and 
sea had left the ships of Europe free to deal as they best could with old 
Queen Nature, far as her homeless water-realm extended, when, late 
one autumn, the Thetis was in the Mediterranean, bound for Naples}; 
with the British ambassador and his suite on board. The frigate, re- 
paired and painted anew, seemed to rise on the bright-blue surges, 
sparkling to the sun, with all the easy grace of former days; and 





same table to form the second word : proceedin like manner through the 
tables; Table VI in the Hexameter, and Table V in the Pentameter, 

ishing the last word of the line or verse; asterid#ks, where they oc- 
cur, must be counted as well as the letters. For example, suppose we 
take the first letter in Table I, Hexameter—namely, 7'—the ninth let- 
ter from it, counting from left to right, is v ; the next ninth r ; the next 
ninth d ; and so proceeding, we form the word Turbida. erpeeee we 
then take the first letter of Table [I—namely, f—and by the addition of 
every subsequent ninth letter in that table we form the word fata ; and 
80, by taking the first letter of each, and proceeding in the same manner 
through the remaining tables, we obtain the line— 

Turbida fata sequi preemonstrant tempora dura. 

In just the same manner, the first letters taken from each of the five 
pentameter tables give— 

Tetrica prestabunt dura dolosa novi. 

Again, suppose we take the fourth letter in each table, which makes 
in hexameter— 

Horrida bella tuis protendunt verbera acerba : 

In pentameter— 

Improba priedicunt verba nefanda viris. 

One more example : suppose we take the seventh letter of Table I, the 
fifth of Table II, the ninth of Table III, the sixth of Table IV, the eighth 
of Table V, and the sixth of Table VI, we obtain in hexameter— 

Barbara vincla ferunt monstrabunt crimina multa: . 

In pentameter— 

Tristia perficiunt astra superba mea. 

I think, from these examples, the reader will find no difficulty in ex- 
‘ uainted with the powers of num- 
surprised to learn how many different verses may be ob- 
tained by the permutations and combinations of the letters in the above 

. As anyvof the firstnineletters, combined with their subsequent 
ninth letters, in table, form a word, and as there are six tables for 
hexameters, wefind by ashort calculation—9 » 9 «9 x9 «9 x 9=531,449, 
the number of different verses that can be extracted from that table. 
The Latin scholar can still more vary the lines, for, as he will readil 

ve, most of the words in the first and sixth may be transposed with 

ose of the fifth and second tables. Again, as 
in each of the five pentameter tables, by @similar calculation we find 
that they contain 590,490 different lines that-can be obtained from the 
sets of tables. The <n of Virgil number not more than 
8,016 lines, so these tables could furnish forty-five volumes, each as 
as the complete works of Virgil, and 4771 linesover. I fancy I 
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can hear the reader exclaim, “ Cui bono ?’—* What ig the use of all 
pe Ican only reply, that the construction of these tables helped 


away from me some tedious hours of lassitude and il health : 
in their present form they may afford a similar benefit to 
.—-Chambers. ‘ 


THE SUNKEN ROCK: 


A TALE OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


The Thetis had gone home to England, and been nearly a year paid 
off, when Captain Grove ha: bow one day to enter the Naval Club- 

at Plymouth, where he found an old professional friend seated 
his ne . The usual courtesies were exchanged, followed by 
various topics of conversation ; after whieh the other captain suddenly 
asked, “By the by, Grove, I think you had a young blade named 
ace for your first luff last time I saw you in the old Mediterra- 


Sg new Captain Peet: ** what of that ?” 

‘ rha it’ t ‘ »” “4 

tinued ‘Are naps it’s not the same. What sort of chap was he ?” con 

“Oh, why, an exceedingly good officer,” replied Captain Grove; 
* Arithmetic, In Two Parts. By Solomon Lowe. London : 1749. 
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Me liquid plash of her coppered bows into their foam was like the re- 
newing of an acquaintance ; while they, too, ran and leapt along her 
high sides as if, to a seaman’s fancy, they were trying to keep pace 
with her in token of welcome. None on board or amongst her crew, 
however, except Captain Grove himself and the old master, were of 
those she used to bear about there in the war. ‘‘ Cautious Carey” was 
somewhere in the West Indies, the lively Neville off the west coast of 
Africa, and a hundred other craft had some of her hearts of oak on as 
many different points of the watery globe. th. ge skies, gentle airs, 
or favourable breezes for the most part, carried the Thetis eastward 
for Italy ; the white awnings arad daily over her broad quarterdeck, 
the royal standard of St. Gealas at her main-sky-sail masthead, the 
music of the band floating far across to leeward from her at meal-times : 
military uniforms, civilian figures, even ladies’ dresses, being seen at 
intervals to mingle with the active motions of her officers on deck, or 
with the sturdy blue jackets of her crew, as they thronged hither and 
thither during her progress. When sextant and quadrant began to 
show her approach to the scenes of those last proceedings of hers in 
this quarter, to southward of Sardinia, the variety of preoccupation 
from so unusual a company of guests was likely to make her comman- 
der not particularly apt at the time to recall the minutiz of an inci- 
dent which never, except accidentally, had been much impressed upon 
his mind, nor did he seem to have even remembered it at all. 

The Thetis found herself one afternoon, however, standing up to 
north-eastward, with a wind nearly fair, into the wide channel which 
leads to Italy, out of sight of land: the waves came briskly from the 
south-west, and over the frigate’s stern and larboard-quarter hung the 
pale, keen azure of the autumn sky. In the east, nevertheless, a gray 
covering of vapour seemed, as it were, to thicken from it, sending out 
feathery flakes and shreds of scud that drifted high aloft, contrary to 
the wave-crests far below. Now and then a little strip of cloud was 
seen to flicker and stream out over the very top of the haze, then again 
to a a “ gray mare’s tail,” as it was called by the men on the 
forecastle. The south-westerly wind grew chiller, singing and sighing 
sharply through the frigate’s cordage, and past the edges of her huge 
sails; passing fits of rain accompanied it, as it shifted round to north- 
west and north, requiring constant alterationsin the trim of the yards; 
till all at once it finally chopped into the north-east, the rain ceased, a 
vivid fragment of rainbow came and vanished on a cloud to windward, 
while the darkening waves rose shorter and more numerous against the 
sudden check to their course. The gay train of aides-de-camp, secre- 
taries, and diplomatic officials, had retired to their cabins in proportion 
as the nautical activity augmented, and as the spirits of the frigate’s 
crew seemed to be wakened up by this change of weather ; and when 
the last red streaks of sunset glimmered low behind the black ridges 
of water astern, as if it were dabbled in beyond the openings of their 
troughs, the Thetis was beating up wenty close-hauled, though most of 
her canvas remained still set, against the beginnings of a gale which 
threatened ere long to blow with no small violence. 

The sole anxiety of her captain, however, was to get her well off the 
land before the full strength of it came on; since, when afterwards un- 
able to show more than storm canvas with moany and a lee-shore onl 
about fifty miles off, especially if the gale drew farther to the eastward, 
none could say in what imminent danger the ship might be placed as 
she drifted to its force. The three woreaile had already been double 
reefed, the frigate buffetting stoutly with wind and sea, and driving her 
massive bows gallantly into the spray that showered over her weather 
cat-head, while the thickness of the mist had come closing down on her, 
and the gray scud careered aloft soas to hide her uppermost spars. 
Captain Grove paced the higher side of the quarter-deck with the ac- 
customed rapid turns and steady feoting of a seaman, looking sharply 
to windward and overhead, and evincing satisfaction at the way in 
which the old Thetis behaved, as he phrased it. The lieutenant of the 
watch, his glazed hat shining and his rough pilot-coat glistening with 
moisture, peered every now and then into the binnacle-light to ob- 
serve the com ; the old master was carefully running over his 
charts and Tketing beside a lantern on the capstan head: it was 
eight o'clock, and the ambassador’s late dinner in the state-cabin had 





pointed to the spotin question, and Captain Grove slowly and distinctly | good 


at low water; sea breaks on it during a north-easter ; fifty miles east | y 


u 27 
been more than usually deferred by the first movements inciden 
rough w » commonly more inesnveniont than when it —_ 
towards its height, and the ship has been, as it is called, « snug.” 
The captain merely waited to assure himself that he might go below, 


and do the honours to his distinguished ¥ 

“ 7? a weather-helm, lad” said he to the sailer on the 
upper side of the wheel; “ @ point higher, if you can, quartermaster,” 
He en stepped towards the veteran master, who had iate care 
of the navigation. ‘‘ Well, Mr. Jones,” said Captain Grove cheerfully, 
« we shall do yet, I think, if we only keep our own for an hour longer at 
this rate. We must get to windward a little more though, for a deyj) 
of a sneezer this gale looks to turn out before midnight. Ill-tempered 
while they last, these greggales are hereabouts, Mr. Jones, but not 
long of blowing over. 

«© No doubt, sir,” said the master ; ‘‘ it'll break before morn, I should. 
n’t wonder, sir.” 

** How far off the land do you make her now, Mr. Jones?” asked the 
commander, peleting © the chart. 

‘“« Why,” replied the master, holding it towards the lantern, although 
it flapped and struggled as he did so, ‘‘ by dead reckoning since noon, 
sir, about fifty miles east by south of Cape Spartyvento, which’ll set 
us somewhere nigh hand eighty-and-thirty miles south-east and by 
south of Cape Carbonnyraw, sir.” 

«* That won’t do with this stiff gale,” said the captain; ‘‘ and with 
what we may have before long! We must certainly weather the cape g 
deal clearer than that, Jones. Mr. Abbot,” continued he, addregs. 
ing the bluff-like first lieutenant, who had just appeared on deck, ‘* yoy 
will see the yards braced sharper up, if you please, sir, immediately ; 
and make her course for the next two hours as exactly east-by-north ag 
ou can.” 

* Just so, sir,” replied the first lieutenant with res 
and as soon as the change had been effected, Captain Grove prepared to 
below, his mind now in a great measure at rest. The old master 
fooked in“at his chart, fidgeted, and then pene ve his superior 
by the after-hatchway, wearing an expression of considerable uneasi- 
ness. ‘‘ But Captain Grove,” said he, hesitating, “‘ there’s one thing, 
sir, in that case—why”—— 

‘* Well, whatis it, Mr. Jones ?” said the captain, turning ere he 
should descend ; ‘* pray make haste though.” 

“ Why, sir, if I’m right in my reckoning at all,” continued Mr. Jones, 


tful alacrity 3 


‘* that very same course ’ll bring us pretty near right upon——Look 
here, if you please, sir,” and he held the lantern towards the chart 
again. 

«* What do you mean, Jones ?” said oe Grove hastily. ‘I really 
ean scarce see the chart at all ; out with it, man!” 


“ It’s laid down plain in one o’ the charts at anyrate, sir,” replied 
the master, still faltering, as if afraid of giving some offence ; and the 
captain glanced curiously for a moment at the old man. 

** What ?—which ?—go on, Mr. Jones,” said he sharply. 

‘* What they call the—the Twilks Rock, sir—and at this rate we're 
going, why, sir, it’s just the very course to bring the ship fair upon 
some = of it in about two hours’ time” was hurried answer. “ The 
only thing to keep her safe, sir, so as to be sure,” continued the master, 
** would be to keep her off a point ; for you know, sir, the Thetis always 
comes pretty nigh where she looks.” 

Captain Grove had started at the first words, as if some unseen hand 
struck him in the face, and he turned fully round again to the master. 
** What !” exclaimed he, roused by the suddenness of the thing and its 
circumstances to the height of passion, “ is this cursed invention of an 
infernal, cunning, lying scoundrel to meet me slapin the teeth again ' 
No, sir! Iswore I would sail over that spot the very first chance, but I 
had forgot the thing ; and after all, not of a night when the God that 
made us shows his power, am I going to trouble myself with braving 
downeven a lie! But by that God I will not flinch—no, not one quar- 
ter of a point—from carrying this ship as close te windward as she will 
go! Because, forsooth, one cowardly lubber has come home and fright- 
ened his neighbours with a tale of a flying shoal, and another sneaking 
rascal goes out and takes advantage of it to better his own affairs, by 
keeping everybody after in dread on the high seas—/ am to endanger 
his majesty’s frigate, and a British envoy, by falling to leeward ina 
gale near land, for the sake of what I have found myself doesn’t exist!” 
and he dashed his clenched fist on the head of the capstan, to which he 
had walked. ‘* Mr. Abbot,” resumed he firmly, “‘ you will keep her 
close up to windward, sir, till you have occasion to send for me—with 
a nice helm, too, if you please—and hold on everything aloft. She makes 
easy enough weather of it at present, and the worst of the gale will 
pro ably be near midnight.” So saying, the commander hastened below 
to the state-cabin. 

The lieutenants continued to walk the weather quarterdeck, one at- 
tending carefully to the binnacle, the other watching how the canvas 





bore it aloft, both ignorant, except from what a f had caught of their 
superior’s words, as to the entire matter concerned. The ray-headed 
master alohe remained Iqaning over the bulwarks, his hair driven abou: 
his temples as he gazed uneasily out, now and then peering under his 
hand upon the obscure and troubled waste of waters ; while the heavy 
waves struck the frigate’s side, and the gale moaned through her bare 
lower rigging when she rose higher than usual, before plunging steraly 
down again through the ridge that swelled across her bows. Sometime: 
a sort of wild, uncertain light would seem to come clearing out amilst 
the confused elements, on the gleaming face of the water weltering up 
into crests of spray ; and the mud-coloured, loose sand was seen flying 
overhead from below one black cloud to another, but again it blew to- 
gether, and all wasdark. At intervals, however, the master could 
receive far to leeward, over the waving, tumultuous outline which 
ormed the horizon, where a glimmering streak of white sky showed the 
figure of another vessel slanting across it ; her close-reefed topsails alone 
spread on her three naked masts, like a mere black rag, as if she were 
some merchantman struggling less boldly with the gale The frigate, 
on the contrary, strong and stately as ever, made good way to wint- 
ward, extending an ample breadth of stout canvas below as well as high 
on her tall spars ; and she atill drove ahead, in the utmost apparent s¢- 
curity,even the more proudly, too, that her bow at times received the 
seas over it in a deluge ofspray, while her masts quivered in the gleam- 
ing fits of the wind, like feathered arrows that had entered her newly 
from the dark above, and every bulkhead below decks creaked now and 
then, asif her frame were parting. 
The envoy’s dinner table below was not the most favourable to 
social gaiety, having as it seemed to do under the swinging lamps; but 
the presence of Captain Grove, with his manly and sailor-like charac- 
ter, greatly contributed to do away with all sense of danger in the 
mind of his distinguished passenger and those of his suite. The naval 
officers who were privileged to attend—their services not being re- 
quired on deck—were, as usual in high spirits, devoting themselves (0 
soften off the discomforts incident to a gale at sea, and eagerly re- 
assuring the one or two fair guests, by a variety of nautical remarks, 
which had all the weight of experience to render them consolatory. A 
frigate in a gale, well off the land, and under charge of British seamen, 
was soon understood to be greatly safer than a house, or, for instance, 2 
church with crowded galleries; and in fact the motion of the Thetis un- 
derneath them, or aloft, had after all, a stately ease of swing in it, which 
required only a little custom to make it even add a feeling of egreeably 
high excitement to the entire party rid as they had been of sea-sicknes® 
in the Bay of Biscay. The ladies, however, had retired at length, and 
the gentlemen sat over their wine, when Captain Grove proceeded (0 
relate to the envoy, as a curious and amusing instance of Admiralty 
innocence and Admiralty promotions, the whole story of his search for 
the rock, and his lieutenant’s pretending to find it. : 
«The fellow deserves some credit for his cunning though,” said he 
laughing ; “* for I haven’t the least doubt he calculated on what is ¢¢2- 
erally the case in such matters—no one ever venturing there again med 
all. However, that is not the worst of it,” continued he, ‘for some- 
times one may actually be in real danger from the fear of a false one, 4° 
we might have been to-night, Sir Henry, had J not happened to know 
the thing thoroughly before-hand. Why, I was so angry at the time 
I first heard of this so-called discovery, that I’d have given anything 4 
sail over the spot in the darkest night going—not to try it over ag’n ° 
ams va to show my utter contempt of the thing, by never giving }* 
a thought.” 
« Ah, though, my dear sir,” said Sir Henry, “ that would have beer 
rather foolhardy; would it not ?” i 
** Certainly, in mcs | other than myself, who have examined the groun¢ 
through and threugh, Sir Henry,” replied CaptainGrove. “ ey nl 
the most curious part of it is, that, without my intending it at Sir 
merely as necessary to the ship’s perfect safety—why, 1 believe, a 
Henry, aoe minutes’ ae or little more” —and he took out his wa 
—‘she wi over the very place in question.” - a. 
At this the envoy turned ain. as did most of the faces in the — } 
Captain Grove, on the contrary—with all that unflinching = agg 
nerve, and that obstinacy which would have made him rather si 
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yield to » French line-of-battle ship—remaining cool, both in 
tne ho the poet le danger and to the alarm of the ambassador. 
«« Gracious prereme, sir F spauamee the latter anxiously; “‘ are you 
in barnest, Captain Grove ?” 
me Certainly, Sir Henry,” replied he ; ‘but had I not the most — 
doubted grounds for my conviction, you cannot ne I shoald = 
ventured to say what I have, at least till afterwards. Atany rate, 4 
Henry,” resumed he, taking up his watch again after a long and — c- 
ward pause, “ the time is past; I assure you we have gone ett is 
wonderful reef—the thing was u mere trifle, otherwise I shouldn’t have 
. it.” d ; 
ay one conversation was then renewed, with the more vivacity 
from this relief to such a disagreeable announcement: all were laugh- 
ing and talking, while the very plash and stroke of the waves on 
the ship's side, and her deep weltering pitches were a source of un- 
conscious satisfaction to hear, as the sign at least of plenty of water 
oy rove was in the act of passing the decanters from one com- 
artment of the firm-lashed cabin to another, when all at once aslight, 
rating touch, as it were, was felt to run along from the ship’s keel 
through her whole vast frame—a wild, hoarse scream seemed next mo- 
ment to be blown over the after-hatechway—there was a sudden sensa- 
tion, as if the succeeding wave were too ight to bear the frigate, and 
he ‘were going down—when a mighty shock, like that of the earth re- 
; iving & mistaken footstep in the dark, threw every one from his seat ; 
the deck fell all at once steeply over, the timbers quivered, and a fierce 
burst of water on the side was succeeded apparently by whole seas, 
with the tumultuous cry of human voices heard even above the gale. 
The captain had started up, and stood instinctively keeping his feet in 
the attitude of one still expectant; his white, rigid face, seen by the 
swinging lamps, would at that instant have quelled any reproaches, 
had such been likely—incredulity, defiance, and terrible conviction of 
a reality seeming to flit across it as quickly as the shadows it caught. 
Next moment he rushed towards the cabin door and found his way on 


arhe old master had redoubled his anxieties, till they began at length 
to yield before the protracted and regular motion of the ship, however 
yiolent and deafening the monotonous roar of the blast when without 
further warning, the sharp yell of the look-out men ahead was trans- 
mitted aft, to “‘ port the helm!’ ‘ Breakers close under the lee-bow ; 

rt, for God's sake, port!” was the common shout. But it was too 
at and the frigate drove fiercely with the next surge upon the white 
chaos of broken water, then struck nearly amidships, as it she had tried 
to leap across. Another wave half lifted her, and she came crashing 
down upon the hard rock, her tall spars vibrating with the force till 
the foremast yielded, toppling over, and the upper part of her main- 
mast shortly followed, when they beat up on her lee-side to the back- 
swell of the sea. 

The fearful sight appeared to restore nerve and coolness to her com- 
mander, and his voice was now heard, clear and trumpet-like to wind- 
ward, endeavouring to renew order amongst the disorganised crew, then 
directing their activity. The wreck of the mast was cut away, the re- 
maining canvas hauled down, and the boats cleared; while, as the ves- 
sel formerly distinguished was thought to be still not many miles dis- 
tant to leeward, blue-lights were burned, and a heavy gun fired at 
short intervals, so that, if possible, she might be led at least to lie to, 
and pick up the boats whenever a lull in the gale should render it at 
all practicable for them to venture off. In half an hour the moon 
would have risen high enough to shed some light through the scud ; and 
for the last emergency a raft was constructed close alongside in the 
frigate’s lee, by means of spars lashed together upon ny casks, with 
@ stage amidst it for the passengers and ladies, which floated ere lon 
in comparative security on the less turbulent surface now preserv 
there under the stationary mass of the frigate’s hull. Not a single 
spar now rose above her bare, shelterless decks, the ship groaning and 
cracking as she heaved to the force of the sea, its spray driven over her 
tilted weather bulwarks ; while the gale burst upon her bodily in all its 
bleak, unmereiful strength, wild sounds fluctuating far away to lee- 
ward, with now and then seething flashes from the breakers, and fits of 
misty light eddying through the darkness as the moonlight n to 
struggle in. Long and anxiously did those clinging to the wreck peer 
forth, every minute expecting to feel it give way under them, or at best 
to commit them to the chances of the raft and boats at random. How- 

ever, the fury of the gale seemed at length fora time to be subsiding; 
and the light faintly diffused from the moon, although she herself was 
completely hidden, afforded a view to leeward; where it was with joy, 
impossible of course to be expressed, that the crew of the Thetis could 
make out theform of the merchant vessel, seen indistinctly now and 
then between sky and sea. She was seemingly, from her present posi- 
tion, aware of some disaster having happened; and signals of distress 
having been again made, the officers carefully prepared to embark 
the envoy and his suite upon the raft, to be followed by the boats. 

The former had at last been safely freighted with its living cargo; 
and when furnished with a lantern on a spar, as well as a small sail to 
assist its motion to leeward, was slackened off from the side of the 
wreck ; when, as soon as it was free of the turmoil created by the reef, 
its own buoyancy enabled it to drift down comparatively secure towards 
the distant merchantman, dimly visible by the lights she had hung aloft, 
when the raft was borne up on the waves. Two or three of the boats, 
managed by the oars of their crews, were already imitating the exam- 
ple, and profited by the temporary lull to make progress after the raft ; 
while the remainder were in course of lowering away and receiving 
the groups of men who swung themselves down vut of the lee chains, or 
jumped right in from the bulwarks. The captain stood by the gang- 
way, overseeing the process, and sternly refusing to leave his post un- 
til all should be provided for; the respect yielded him before being 
now accorded by every one perhaps more truly than when full discipline 
could be carried out, even although a whisper of the truth had begun 
to circulate during the last hour or two amongst those who retained 
presence of mind enough to converse at all. A considerable proportion 
of the seamen, in fact, with the desperation so frequent to the class in 
such extremities, had contrived to break into the spirit room previously 
to the hope of rescue ; their mad shouts and yells of frantic laughter 
could ever and anon beheard ascending from below decks, as they 
quelled in liquor that strange horror of drowning, which made some 
who would have faced a loaded carronade, or have passed an earrin 
aloft in the wildest hurricane,yet wish to “die drunk.” Again an 
again the attempt had been made to rouse them ; and not only had they 
given no help, but had retarded the efforts ofthe rest, till their ship- 
mates swore that not one of them should enter the boats if he wished. 

The frigate’s launch, which had been with the utmost difficulty hois- 
ted out by various contrivances, now floated alongside, filled with the 
last crowd of men and officers, and held on to the ship’s hull merely by 
a couple of lines, while every minute increased the necessity for letting 
go, and she was kept off the side by continual thrusts of the oars. The men 
shouted loudly for the captain, who seemed still to be detained by anxiet 
for the inane revellers below, notwithstanding that the huli beneat 
him shook and groaned to the foaming rush of the breakers on her 
weather side,and at intervals its bottom came grinding down from a long- 
er heave that threatened to force the wreck over the reef altogether, when 
it would no doubt sink at once: the gale, too, was about to come again 
with renewed fury, Suddenly a half-intoxicated seaman rushed wild- 
ly up through the fore-hatch, as if somehow or other restored to a sense 
of his danger : the wind and spray appeared to sober him on the instant, 
and he gazed around in utter despair at the seemingly deserted decks. 
The men in the long-boat were again cailing to their commander to de- 
scend, when he returned an answer of sssent, and ’sprung hastily to- 
wards the sailor in the gangway. ‘Here, Jackson, my lad,” exclaimed 
ry geben off his uniform coat, “ on with this, and jump into the boat! 
1 ae me, it shall never be said that James Grove deserted the ship he 

ost by his own folly!” The man instinctively did as he was told: next 


Py he was safe amongst the boat’s crew, and the captain himself let 
faunch ance held her to the frigate. One long sweep, and the 


-rifted off to the leeward, rising on a surge clear of the break- 
site a sailors kept her stern to the coming seas. For one half 
of their ca rod pulled off, the uncertain light showed the white figure 
them from the di bareheaded and in his shirt, as he stood gazing towards 
the foam Piet hull of the Thetis—the spray driven across it, and 
seemed to blot ite round her bows and stern; then the wind and sea 
commander to be When the seamen found they had thus left their 
their indignation - Pony could scarcely be restrained from visiting 
and to compel him ra he poor fellow mistaken for him; but to return 

No vestige of the Ay the wreck was then impossible. 
recognized ; she most Thetis of course was ever more seen so as to be 
ter the gale renewed Pipably drove over the edge of the rock soon af- 
and the drunken remnant eevee ber the unfortunate captain only, 
what befell th nant of her crew—the latter as unconscious of 
cause. , For sa how o ae must have bitterly realised it, and its 
$ he had confronted, without flinching, the anger 


of his fellow-men and that of the elements, he did not dare to face the 
shame that falls on one whose self-confidence has turned out 
folly. A true story this, and one which the old sailor, spinning yarns 


to his mates, has often shaken his head over at sea. 


—_~-_ 


Lirerary Wares at A Premium.—Under this heading, the Boston 
Transcript recently contained the following smart hit at the puffing 
system of the day. The paragraph to which it alludes was very kind- 
ly offered for insertion in this journal ; but was respectfully declined, 
unless to be headed, ‘‘ Advertisement.” 


It is pleasant to see that the law laid down by Adam Smith, that an 
undue increase in the supply of an article diminishes the price, does 
not hold good in literary affairs. Notwithstanding the multiplication 
of authors in our days, when the rarity is, to find, not the man who 
writes and publishes, but him who does not, the present seem haleyon 
days for the scribbling race. These reflections have been suggested by 
seeing the following modest paragraph, adroitly insinuated in the edi- 
torial columns of some of our most respectable newspapers, during the 
last two or three weeks :— 

Great Work.—Mr. F. Gleason, publisher, Boston, has now in press and 
will publish on Saturday, April 13th, a splendid original romance, entitled “ The 
Mistake of a Lifetime: or, the Robber of the Rhine Valley, a story of the myste- 
ry of the Shore, and the vicissitudes of the Sea,” by Waldo Howard, Esq. The 
manuscript of this work has been purchased at an outlay of some $3000, besides 
which, the author demands a portion of the profits of the work. Many years 
have been employed upon it; and we understand that no small competition was 
evinced by the trade to secure it, but Mr. Gleason appears to have been the fortu- 
nate one, who obtained it. 

Fortunate, fortunate Mr. Gleason! And thrice fortunate Waldo How- 
ard, Esq.! How shall we restrain our eagerness till the 13th of April, 
| when the first instalment of your “‘ Robber of the Rhine Valley” is to 
| be given to an impatient public? And generous, generous Mr. Gleason ! 

If you had paid over your $3000 to Irving or Cooper, we might have 
thought it was merely a plain business transaction, in which the repu- 
tation of the author was an earnest of the success of his work; but 
| here you select a writer, who, for all that the world know to the con- 
trary, may be a man of straw, a name, and nothing more; and on him 
ou lavish a princely sum for his maiden romance! We can imagine 

iim coming to you with his manuscript. A dark-haired, pale-faced 
young man, with a dash of the Rhine bandit in his expression. Bash- 
| fully and timidly he places the work in your hands. You read a cha 
| ter, and your eyes sparkle with satisfaction. Your exquisite taste in 

literature is agreeably piqued. You read on farther; another chapter, 
and another ; until delighted and overpowered, like the Earl of Wil- 
mington, when he read the yy copy of Thomson’s Seasons, you 
summon your clerk, and say, ‘‘ Give this young man five hundred dol- 
lars!’ Waldo Howard, Esq., is dumb with gratitude; and is about 
retiring to order a good dinner at Parker’s, when you say, ‘‘ Give him 
a thousand dollars more!’ Waldo Howard, Esq., pulls out his hand- 
kerchief, and bursts into tears. You readon. ‘* The Robber of the 
Rhine Valley” grows more and more intense in its interest. It fairly 
takes you off your feet; and, as you reach the close of one of its most 
thrilling scenes, you cry out—‘‘ Pay Mr. Howard a thousand dollers 
more!’ Waldo H., Esq., throws himself at your feet. But you cannot 
take your eyes from the manuscript ; and at length, in despair, you say 
to your clerk, ‘* Pay him five hundred dollars more, and send him off. 
He will ruin me if he stays here any longer.” Whereupon Waldo H. 
Esq., seizes the money, kisses your hand, and flies along Tremont Row, 
down Court-street to Parker’s, where he orders a venison steak and a 
bottle of Heidsieck. Emboldened by the champagne, he begins to think 
that he has been imposed upon—that he has sold the “‘ Robber of the 
Rhine Valley” ata sacrifice. He rushes back to you; and most readily 
do you accede to his ‘‘ demands for a portion of the profits of the work,” 
in addition to what you have already paid him. It is delightful indeed 
to record such acts of generosity, and place by their side such incidents 
as thatof Milton receiving ten pounds for Paradise Lost ; Goldsmith 
baited by bailiffs, with the Vicar of Wakefield in his pocket ; the author 
of “* Venice Preserved” choking himself with a crust; not to speak of 
the thousand calamities of authors, which may be found mentioned in 
the volumes of the elder D’Israeli. Pleasant indeed is it to turn from 
such publishers as Lintot, Dodsley, and Longman to Mr. F. Gleason; 
and see him extending a fostering hand to the author of ‘“‘ The Robber 
of the Rhine Valley.” But we should be unjust, did we not add, that 
the award of this large sum for an original romance is paralleled, if not 
surpassed, by the munificenee of other Boston publishers. The gentle- 
men who conduct the “ Yankee Nation,” a weekly newspaper, publish- 
ed in this city, announce in their last number, that they have paid con- 
siderably upwards of $5000 for an original novel, the name of which we 
do not remember. This beats Gleason. Most refreshing is it to see 
our authors so liberajly remunerated. If the young and the obscure 
derive such sums from the sale of their manuscripts, what may be ex- 
pected of those whose fame is already established? May we not soon 
hope to see Hawthorne riding in his carriage—Whipple building a cha- 
teau—Longfellow making a Lawrence-like donation to Harvard Univer- 
sity——-Melville keeping his yacht—and our lady writers (the unmarried 
ones) all run after as heiresses? It is evident, that a good time for 
authors is coming. 








ST. GEORGE’S DAY, 


AND THE 8T. GEORGE’S SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 


On Tuesday last, the 23d inst., the Festival of England’s Patron 
Saisit, and the sixty-fourth anniversary of the above Association, were duly 
celebrated in this city. The banner of St. George was floating through 
the day, from the Astor House, which was the rallying point and centre 
of attraction. At 2 p.m. the annual meeting was held, and the rou- 
tine business was disposed of. At 3 o’clock, the President, the officers, 
and a considera>le number of the members of the Society, headed by 
the Rey. Francis Vinton, D.D., one of its Chaplains, walked in proces- 
sion to Trinity Church, for the purpose of attending the religious ser- 
vice of the day. The weather was not propitious ; but notwithstanding 
this drawback, the Church was well attended. The evening service 
was most impressively read by the Society’s Chaplain, the Rey. Dr. 
Wainwright, its effect being heightened by the musical assistance of a 
very well assorted choir, and by the admirable performance on the or- 
gan of Dr. Hodges, the organist of Trinity. Dr. Vinton subsequently 
delivered a most eloquent address, taking for his text the following 
appropriate words of the Apostle Peter—‘‘ Love the Brotherhood, fear 
God, honour the King.” A collection was taken up, and the congre- 
gation dispersed, after hearing the Coronation Anthem very beautifully 
performed by Dr. Hodges. 

THE DINNER. 

Between 5 and 6 o’clock, the members of the Society and their guests 
were mustering in good round numbers at the Astor House, and soon 
after six they were summoned to the festive board, by the enlivening 
strains of Dodworth’s band playing ‘‘ 0 the Roast Beef of Old Eng- 
land.” About one hundred and fifty persons forthwith sat down to a most 
excellent entertainment, laid out in the splendid dining-room of the 
hotel. There were four tables, one slightly elevated, running across 
the upper end of the apartment, and three spread longitudinally down 
the room. Dr. J.C. Beaxes, the President, occupied the chair, at the 
centre of the cross table, being supported, right and left, by His Hon- 
our the Mayor of the city, and the President of the St. Andrew’s Society; 
she lower ends of the long tables were respectively presided over, by 
the two Vice Presidents and the Secretary. Among the invited guests 
present, we noticed Mr. Irvin, the President, representing the St. An- 
drew’s Society ; Mr. Depeyster Ogden of the St. Nicholas; Mr, Rode- 
wald of the German; and Mr. Simeon Draper of the New England; 
Brigadier-Gen. Whiting, U.S.A. ; Lieuts. Boggs and De Hayén, U.S.N., 
the former of the U. 8. Ship Werth Carolina, the latter commanding 
Mr. Grinnell’s Arctic Expedition ; Mr. C Woodhull, the Mayor, and 
Mr. Tallmadge, the Recorder of New York; Mr. Barélay, H. B. M. 
Consul, and Mr. Bunch, Vice Consul of this port ; and the Rev. Drs. 
Wainwright and Vinton. Over the President’s Chair was suspended a 





large full-length portrait of Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, lent for the oe- 














casion by Messrs. Williams & Stevens of Broadway, of which, a word 
more anon. The dinner was aright plenteous feast, and a pleasant one 
to the eye in its ornamental parts; the salmon-trout, the real South 
Down mutton brought out expressly by the last Cunard Steamer, and 
the noble baron of beef, were all pronounced excellent by competent 
judges. The band played lively airs during its discussion. 

After the cloth was drawn, Von Nobis was chaunted by Mr. George 
Loder and his associate vocalists. On its conclusion, Dr. Beaues, the 
Chairman, commeneed the regular toasts of the evening, by the follow- 
ing prefatory remarks :— 


Brothers of St. George! I offer you my most hearty congratulations 
on the return of our Anniversary; and & most cheering sight it is, to 
see so large an assemblage collected here in social fellowship to cele- 
brate it. Before I proceed to other matters, allow me to fulfil my 
first duty—to thank you—which I do most sincerely and gratefully, for 
the honour you have done me by my unanimous re-election to this 
chair. 

I have also to congratulate you, Gentlemen, on the prosperous state 
of our Society, on the great accession of new members, and on the 
present flourishing state of the finances. I believe 1 may venture to 
assert that never, since its commencement, has this Association been 
in a more gratifying condition, and never so useful and important to 
the distressed objects of its benevolence. 

I was the other day, Gentlemen, pressing the claims of our Society 
upon some individuals, when I was asked—Whiat is the use of keeping 
up these National Societies ; of fostering your cld National feelings in 
a country like this? As it is just possible that similar ideas may have 

through the minds of some here, I should like with your per- 
mission to say & very few words, as to why it is of use to keep up this, 
and other similar National Societies and Associations. 

Brothers, you all know how many thousands of our poor Country- 
men arrive annually upon these shores, too many of them, unhappily, 
entirely destitute of the mere necessaries of life, and most of them not 
only in want, but absolutely ignorant of the country and its , 
and without an idea what should be the first step to relieve themselves 
and families from want and misery. Perhaps they have a vague hope 
that they may find employment in a City already too well stocked 
with persons of their class; or, perhaps, their only dependence is to 
cast themselves upon its charity. But, Gentlemen, your liberalit 
and your benevolence have provided them with a resource. They find, 
when they believed themselves friendless, their own Countrymen as- 
sociated together for the sole purpose of coming to their rescue. What 
a happy change for them—when they find that country which they 
have left, perhaps forever, has already sent forth a band of Brothers 
ready to aid, advise, and forward them, on the road to competence and 
independence ! 

Gentlemen, I will not weary you by enlarging upon these ideas, but 
I will briefly state for the information of those among you, who have 
not taken an active part in the business of the Society, that your com- 
mittee for the Protection of British Emigrants have, during the past 
year, extended their invaluable aid and advice to very nearly Eleven 
Thousand persons including English, Scotch, Irish, and Welsh, and 
some from most of our Colonies. Of these, nearly fourteen hundsed 
have procured permanent situations. It should be recollected that 
these people have not been merely relieved temporarily by « few shil- 
lings; but they have been protected from fraud and y ao they 
have been for the most part put in the road to provide for themselves 
and families, and to render them independent of the charity of all the 
world. They have been prevented from becoming a barden upon this 
noble City ; they have been rescued from pauperism and worse than 
pauperism, and showed how they may be an honour instead of a shame 
to their native country ! 

In addition to this, your Charitable Committee have extended your 
pecuniary aid to the destitute, the aged, the widow and the orphan. 
More than six hundred applications have been relieved. Many of 
these are your regular pensioners, and all of them have found a prop 
and support in their Countrymen, when they had none besides ! 

Brothers of St. George, are not these good reasons for supporting 


our National Society ? 

But these reasons are not all! There are other feeli in our 
breasts besides those of benevolence. Heaven has cast our lot—most 
of us for a time at least—away from our own Count It is true we 
are here, in a land of plenty, of civilization, and of Freedom; a land 
blessed far above most others! But is this a reason why we should 
forget the land of our Fathers? Notwithstanding all the blessings we 
here enjoy, thére still exists in all of us, in every Englishman worth 
of the namé, an und affection for thé spot where he first drew 
breath—for that white-cliffed island across the ocean, where he 








the days of infancy and childhood, the endeared home of his youth! 
And shall we not associate and meet together, to foster these fond 
memories of our Country? Is she not worthy of them? that land 
which stands foremost in the ranks of nations—that proudly points to 
her unrivalled list of warriors, and poets, and statesmen—that has 
spread her knowledge and her civilization to the ends of the Earth, 
whose language bids fair to be the universal one—whose power and 
influence are felt throughout the globe. Sons of St. George! shall we, 
even here forget England, the land of our love! the mother of nations ? 

This address, delivered in a manly and impressive tone, was received 
with hearty applause, and in fact, we may remark that the business of 
the evening was in very able hands, and was very acceptably conduct- 
ed. The following were the regular toasts proposed from the Chair, 
the order being only interrupted by such volunteer toasts as were 
given by those called upon for reply. 


The day and all who honour it. 

The Queen, God bless her 

Prince Albert, the Prince of Weles, and the Royal Family. 

. The President of the United States. i 

. Her Majesty’s Minister's. 

Her Majesty’s Representatives on this Continent. 

. The Army and Navy of Great Britain. 

. The Army and Navy of the United States. 

. His Honour the Mayor, the City and Municipal Authoritiesof New York. 

10. Our Sister Societies and their worthy Representatives, our weleeme guests 

11. Lieut. De Haven and his gallant companions, may they succeed in their 
holy enterprise. 

12. The British Colonies. 

13. Our native land. 

14. The land we livein. o 

15. Woman ! f 


In order to avoid repetition and needless partic yemay men- 
tion that though the above toasts were all well recoi in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term, yet the enthusiasm of the company was espe- 
cially exhibited towards the second,.the fourth, the eleventh, and 
the last ; nor does it require much ssiiliion to account for this marked 
favoritism. Wherever Englishmen gather together, the first and the 
last of these four are certaim of tumultuous approbation—and long may 
it be so, and may “ Womian” never smile upon the Son of St. George 
who can falter in the expression of loyalty to his ‘‘ Queen !"’ The hon- 
est, unpretending; manly character of the President himself, the pre- 
sence of several American officers in uniform, and the general expres- 
sion of goodwill to the Society exhibited by the public and the press of 
the city, are quite sufficient to account for General Taylor’s health being 
cordially received amongst Englishmen ; whilst the claim of Lieutenant 
De Haven upon us is too obvious to need comment. 

After the first regular toast, the band played “St. George and Mer- 
rie England.” After the Queen’s health, ‘‘ God save the Queen” wag 
vociferously and feelingly sung, the solo parts by George Loder, the 
chorus by all the company present. 

Immediately after this, the President of the evening announced the 
receipt of a telegraphic communication from Philadelphia, to the fol- 
lowing effect. 


To our Brethren of the St. George’s Society of New York, Astor House—W e 
send gretinge yen blessing on your labeurs—The Society of the Sons of St. 
George in Philadelphia. 


Our worthy countrymen of Philadelphia, were then duly toasted. 

The third toast was followed by the band’s performance of Prince 
Albert’s March, the fourth by Hail Columbia, and the fifth by a march 
from Belisario. 

In proposing the sixth toast, the Chairman expressed his great disap- 
pointment that the meeting was not honoured by the presence of Sir 
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Henry Bulwer, on which he had confidently zeckoned. On the previous 
evening, however, a telegraphic despatch had been received by the 
Consul from Sir Henry expressing his sincere regret that in conse- 
quence of the arrival of important despatches by the Steamer, he could 
not leave his post. We may add here, that on Wednesday morning, 
the day following the Anniversary, the note below was received from 
Washington. It will be observed, that it is dated on Monday. 
Wasuineton, 22d April 1850. 


Gentlemen,—It would be my anxious wish to attend your very friend- 
ly summons, and be present at your anniversary festival to-morrow. If 
my business allows me to leave Washington to-night, I will do so; but if 
this, as I almost fear, be impracticable, pray be so kind as to accept my 

tful excuses, and to assure the members of a society, formed for 

a charitable and excellent purpose, as that of St. George, that I 

feel the greatest interest in their labours, and shall always consider it 
an honour to make their personal acquaintance. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, ’ 

Your very faithful and obliged servant 
H. L. Butwer. 
To Tae Praesent, Orricers AND MEMBERS 
or THe Sr. GrorGe’s Sociery. 


With the expression of our sincere belief, that our Minister, having 
appeared in public once at Baltimore, would have been glad to make his 
second appearance amongst his countrymen in this metropolis, we re- 


sume our summary. 
In acknowledgment of the toast, H.B.M. Consul, Mr. Anthony Bar- 


clay, was called upon. 

Mr. Barclay rose and said, that the President had left him no room 
to doubt, that he was expected to reply to the toast just given in such 
kind, comprehensive terms, and which had been received with so much 

feeling by the numerous and distinguished company then present. 
econsidered it fortunate for the Society and for himself that, at the 
last Anniversary, his absence was the means of furnishing them with 
something fresh, from the shady walks of Academus, in the well con- 
ceived thoughts and the graceful language of his esteemed friend, the 
British Vice Consul. He had to this hour indulged the hope that the 
Society would, at this celebration also, be relieved from former monoto- 
ny, by receiving an answer to this toast from the attractive lips of him 
who wasthe first object of its compliment, one who had drunk freely at 
the Castalian fount,—who, like an Indian Prince, had wedded more than 
half of the nine muses,—and, after English custom, had made their 
essions his own. Mr. Barclay could not be expected to do justice 
n answering for such achief; but he would thank the company with 
earnest sincerity for their compliment to Sir Henry Bulwer, and the 
honour done to himself. 

He could not restrain the expression of delight which every succeed- 
ing Anniversary produced, at the happy sympathy in our objects, the 
ready union in sentiment, and mutual admiration of all that is good and 

+ of both countries, which is invariably evinced there, equally by the 
offspring of Old England and by the sons of New England—who honoured 
them with theircompany. This sympathy was no mere indifferent ac- 
quiescence in the humour of the occasion. It is a true, grand, active 
principle. New York exhibits this day an example of much real sym- 

thy—so munificent—having humanity so exclusively for its object-— 
that its record must endure as long as England and America endure, 
to the honour pfits author He alluded to the Arctic searching Expe- 
dition, now being prepared by Mr. Henry Grinnell, to look for onr 
countrymen, Sir Sohn Pranklin and his party. As Mr Grinnell has 
least motive for this generous undertaking, he most deserves success. 
May he succeed! If he do, his noble heart may well burst with exul- 
tation. 
His Argosy with portly sail, 
Like vigorous and rich burghers or the flood, 
Will overpeer the petty traffickers 


_ The Mathematician who discovered Euclid’s most beautiful problem, 
after years of toil and despair, ae shouted ‘‘ Eureka,” I have 
found it. That word, ‘‘ Eureka,” (I have discovered them), I would 
engrave on Henry Grinnell’s escutcheon, the future motto of his family 
‘for ever ; and ay ary should erect for its reception a monument last- 
ing as brass, and lofty as the royal Pyramids. ‘ 

Mr. Barclay was followed by Mr. R. Bunch, the Vice-Consul, who, 
after a few appropriate remarks, alluded with much feeling to the 
death of Adelaide, the Queen Dowager of Great Britain. 

Another telegraphic communication was here announced by the Chair. 









drew’s Society, was brief but cordial, and dwelling for a moment on the 
pet topic of the evening, the Arctic mariners, gave as his toast 

Lady Franklin—May her devotedness to her gallant husband be rewarded by 
his safe retarn. 

Mr. Ogden, for the Sons of St. Nicholas, made a short but spirited 
address, and concluded by proposing 

@agland and the United States— 

May peace within each country’s Halls 
A constant guest be found. 

Mr. Rodewald replied for the German Society, and we purpose giving 
the substance of what he said, for three reasons,—in the first place, he 
js & foreigner speaking in a foreign tongue ; in the second, the relations 
subsisting between his country and our own are peculiar and interest_ 
ing ; and in the third, the other right worthy representatives of their 
respective Associations are not altogether unknown to fame,in the 
matter that we have under review. Mr. Rodewald’s short remarks 
were as follows. 

Ia rising, Mr.President, after the eloquent addresses of my honoured 
colleagues, the worthy representatives of the St. Andrew’s and St. Ni- 
cholas’ Societies, I de so with a due sense of the disadvantage under 
which I must appear, not only owing to the want of to in the 
art of speaking, but even in the use of your language. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in offering my grateful acknowledgements for the honour of bein 
a guest at the festive board, an honour of which I am deeply sensible, 
trust I may also be permitted to express the feeling of lively satisfaction 
which must always rise ina German breast when brought in connection 
with England and with Englishmen,—the gratifying conviction which I 
experience doubly on the present occasion, that a free German, who can 
appreciate your great and noble country, may almost feel at home among 
Englishmen. 

e are all aware, Mr. President, and gentlemen of the St. George’s 
Society, that between no other two countries of the old world there ex- 
ist stronger bonds of affinity than between England and Germany. Or- 
iginating in the common descent from the old Saxon stock, interwoven 
by many alliances which have so often made Englishmen and Germans 
companions in arms on the great European battle-field, from the banks 
of the Tagus to those of the Rhine, these bonds have still been made 
stronger in our day by the union of your august Queen, whose exalted 
qualities shed the brightest lustre round her diadem, " the union of 
that most excellent sovereign to a Prince, of whom we Germans have 
every reason to be proud. 

England offers at this moment, in contrast to the European world, the 
most striking illustration of the happy effects ofa liberal and wise gov- 
ernment. Under the shadow of an excellent and time-honoured con- 
stitution, her people enjoy the blessings of liberty, peace, and prosper- 
ity, with feelings of unbounded loyalty towards their sovereign,—while 
the rest of the European nations are all more or less in an unsatisfac- 
tory condition. Germany especially is at present in a most disturbed 
state, labouring still in vain to attain to a peaceful solution of the great 

litical questions which have convulsed her for the last two years. 

ay her rulers in framing her future political destiny never lose sight 
of that great lesson, taught to the world by England in the spring of 
1848—that such a form of government only can be stable and permanent, 
which in a liberal spirit guarantees the rights of all classes, and thus 
not only allows of, but creates and fosters,between the sovereign and the 
people, feelings of mutual confidence. Such happily has been the result 
of the English constitution and I therefore beg to offer the following 
sentiment :— 

The Constitution of England—The bulwark which rolled back the waves of 
European Revolutions, and preserved to the Nations liberty, peace, and prosperity. 

Last, but not least, the President introduced Mr. Simeon Draper, to 
respond for New England, under the title of ‘‘ our well-beloved cousin, 
Brother Jonathan.” And if the title was unceremonious, so was the 
address of Mr. Draper full of good humour and happy point. His al- 
lusions to the American Arctic Expedition furnished a key to his senti- 
ment, 

Britain and Britain’s Sons—If lost ever, may they be found in the strong em- 
brace of national glory, 

The eleventh toast, already repeatedly touched upon, was welcomed 
with hearty applause. It was thus ushered in, by Dr. Beales. 

Gentlemen—You are all of you well acquainted with the circumstan- 
ces attending the expedition of Sir John Franklin, to complete the dis- 
covery of the North West Passage: you are all of you aware of the un- 
certainty and prey which hang over the fate of that brave leader 

e 





It was from the Shakspeare Society of Montreal, announcing that they 
remembered over their wine cups the Sons of St. George in New York. 
The compliment was duly acknowledged in a reciprocal toast. 

The President next drew attention to the the fact, that the Queen’s 
portrait under which he sat had been not only loaned to the Society for 
the evening, but was also offered to them for purchase. As that was not 
the proper time for discussing tue suggestion, he was about to pass on, 
when a notice was handed to him that two visitors had offered fifty dol- 
lars each, towards effecting the purchase. The liberality of the ‘ gen- 
erous unknown” was acknowledged in a bumper. 

The seventh toast was followed by The Flag that braved a thousand 
years, sung by Mr. Lister and cordially chorussed by the assemblage ; 
and was responded to in afew words by Mr, Richardson. 

The eighth toast was acknow!edged by Brigadier Gen. Whiting of the 
U. 8. Army, ina very happy speech, for which we regret that we have 
not room. He passed a high eneomium upon the recent ‘ eloquent and 
classical” remarks made by Sir Henry Bulwer at the Maryland Histo- 
rical Society’s dinner ; and then illustrating the superiority of the 
Anglo-Saxon stock by a rapid sketch of the late Mexican campaign, he 
passed on to express a hope that his people and our people may not soon 
be pitted against each other in the field. He made use of one very happy 
simile in comparing the Atlantic steamers to shuttles, flying back and 
forth, and weaving both shores together in one web of social and com- 

i liation. For one passage also we must find space,— 


Briton and Yankee have, ere this, been arrayed against each other on the hos- 
tile field, ond a tough struggle it was. But it is tv be hoped that such frays will 
not ovcur again, P . They have been on the verge of conflict several 
times within the last cers, but neither had suffered the sua to go down on 
his wrath. On one it was in connection with the Maine boundary, 
where maps belied nature (laughter) and nature belied maps, (renewed laughter) 
where there should have been low lands instead of mountains, where rivers 
should flow, and where they did not at all. On that subject both parties 

t that discretion was the better part 6f valour ; that it was better to give 
and take land than to give and take glory (Laughter). So it was in the Ore 
dispute. Even the cabalistic numbers fifty-four ty, which were repeated at 
least ote hundred and forty times, during one inistration, could not be 
conjared up into war. In both these cases, the u/tima ratio, often the worst and 
weakest reason in such cases, yielded to something superior, Hereafter, he be- 
lieved when Briton meets Yankee or Yankee meets Briton, it will be on a field 
where the strife will be, not to do each other the most harm, b here each shall 
do the other the most good. ‘ 


The General concluded with some allusions to the Industrial Exhibi- 
tion, aud to the American search for Sir John Franklin, ’ 

Lieut. Boggs of the U. 8. N. replied on behalfof the American Navy. 

Wapping Old Stairs was beautifully sung by Mr. Knock; after 
which, the President’s reply to the Sister Society in Philadelphia was 
put to the vote from the chair, was carried by a unanimous “ aye,” and 
was duly sent forward by telegraph. It was in these words, 

Quick as the electric spark is the sympathy between you and us. 

The ninth toast drew out the Mayor of the city and the Recorder, 
the former responding in a friendly and most sensible address, the lat- 
ter in a few of those happy social allusions which tell with effect in af- 
ter-dinner orations. We are compelled, reluctantly, to omit them. 

That noble song, Dewn among the dead men, was next sung by a 
volunteer. 

The toasting of the Sister Societies is always matter of interest, bring- 
ing up, as it does, their representatives. These gentlemen all did their 
part well; not losing sight of those on whose behalf they appeared, 
but at the same time paying the highest and most acceptable compli- 
ment to those whose guests they were. Mr. Irvin for the St. An- 


and his comrades. untiring perseverance, with which our country 
has endeavoured to rescue her long-missing sons,is certainly not one of 
her least glories : and what heart has not —— with that devot- 
ed wife who so resolutely refuses to resign her hopes, and so pathetically 
asks for the aid of the civilised world? Gentlemen, you all of you 
know that one of our noble merchants—a high-minded and generous 
American—has come forward, and is with princely liberality fitting out 
an expedition to search for our lost countrymen. Brothers, I am 
proud to say, that we have as a guest the officer who will command in 
that mission of humanity. I know you are all eager to assure him be- 
forehand of the gratitude of Englishmen: to assure him that on this 
occasion we speak but the lan uage of all England! May Providence be 
with him through all the perils of his enterprise. May it be with him 
amid the frozen regions of the North! May he return in safety and 
honour to his home! May he be handed down to future generations as 
the preserver of Franklin! 

Lieut De Haven, in reply, made no attempt at speech-making. Cor- 
dially thanking the party for the compliments paid him and the good 
wishes expressed, and saying truly that, though already drunk, his 
toast would well bear repeating, he gave, 

Lady Franklin: the worthy consort of a noble and gallant husband. 

The thirteenth toast was followed by My Boyhood’s Home, by George 
Loder,’and the 15th, and last toast on the regular list, by Here’s a health 
toall good lasses. We have not attempted to enumerate all the volun- 
teer songs of the evening. 

The hour was far advanced when the Chairman called upon the First 
Vice President for a volunteer toast. 


Mr. Young said that to this period of the evening, the eloquence had 
been all engrossed by the upper table, reminding him that he had been 
in the position described by Horace Smith, 

I am the blessed Glendoveer; 
T’is yours to speak and mine to hear. 

Now, the tables being at last turned, toasts, if not speeches, should 
not be wanting at his end of the room. He acknowledged, however, 
that having come prepared with a choice sentiment and a cut-and-dried 
oration, he had thrown them both overboard at a hint from the inde- 
fatigable stewards, that a gentleman was present who really could 
make a speech worth hearing. Proposing, therefore to fish for and 
land this bass for the entertainment of the company, Mr. Y. said a 
few words about the appropriateness of his toast to the day and the 
occasion, inasmuch as the 23d of April is Shakspeare’s birth-day. He 
objected, however, very strongly to adopting, in this instance, the prac- 
tice of drinking the memory of the illustrious dead, in solemn silence— 
not, assuredly, the manner in which the worshippers of the Heathen 
Mythology were wont to pour libations to the Gods whom they had 
deified. With a few more words to the effect that his theme was rather 
living, than dead. Mr. Y. gave, 

The memory of William Shakspeare, one of the Englishman's household gods. 

The toast—not, we hope, hereafter to be considered a lugubrious 
one—was received with the accustomed welcome. 


Mr. Bass—the manager of the Astor Place Theatre—being thus called 
upon to respond to the toast, said, ‘* Mr. President—U pon this, the 285th 
anniversary of his birth—here in a land 3000 miles from that which gave 
him being, and in an assembly whereI see united the worth, the talent, 
and intellectuality of both hemispheres—assembled in the holy cause of 
charity,am I called upon to acknowledge the toast “ The memory of 
William Shakspeare.” That such a tribute should be paid by such so- 
ciety, under such circumstances, is in itself an eulogy, and the little I 
ean say at this late hour (for Shakspeare is not usually given as anafter- 
piece) will not add to the claim of honour which that name demands 
from every lover of poetry, of nature, and or And where is 
he who deserves that title, who has not communed with the mighty 
mind of the Bard of Avon, who has not with delight contemplated his 
amazing genius, who has not drunk deep of the fountains of intellectual 
inspiration, springing from the page of that great Apostle of human na- 





chaotic clouds of benighted ignorance that him 
and like the glorious summer sun at once illumined all the world of litera. 


r eatenst bringing forth her sweetest flowers and perfectionating her 


And how do these arise beneath his 
as asmooth, well regulated garden, with choice exotics planted in due 


erful influence? Not merely 


order, to shew the neatness, care, and diligence, alone of the arranger 
of their beauties. They rather shew like the majestic forest rising ior 
digenous upon its native soil, where the tall pine tree rears its head to 
heaven—where the imperial oak extends its mighty arms—where the 
umbrageous sycamore invites to shelter, the weeping willow sighs 
above the stream, and the green olive speaks of peace and love; under 
whose varied grandeur we may linger, binding our brows with eglan- 
tine, culling the roses that m the ground, scenting the fragrance of 
the violet, the clinging woodbine or the tender lily, which, while our 
souls are filled with supreme awe, delight our senses with their exqui- 
site variety, yielding us 
“ Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 

Such is his great variety ’tis often asked—where shines his brightest 
excellence’? Is it developed in the majesty of trees, the varied hueg 
and beauty of the flowers, or in the richness of the several fruits that 
may be gathered from them? While all his beauties speak from Na- 
ture’s self—as varied as the taste of Nature's children, so different wil] 
be the answers given. Those who know Shakspeare only through the 
medium of the stage—impressed with awe and wonder at the grand de- 
velopments of passion they have witnessed in his Othello, Richard, or 
Macbeth—or moved to sympathetic anguish by the deep pathos of hig 
Lear—his Hamlet or his Romeo, embodied as they may have been hy the 
talents of a Garrick, a Kemble, or a Kean—at once declare that Shaks- 
peare stands highest in their estimation when he can 

“ Drown the stage with tears 
And cleave the general ear with horrid speech ; 
Make mad the guilty and appal the free ; 
Confound the ignorant, and amaze indeed 
The very faculty of eyes and ears.’’ 

But is this a just criterion to judge his genius by? Should we call 
him an Astronomer who, in descanting on the beauty of the midnight 
heavens remembers but the moon in her full radiance, forgetting that, 
in her absence, myriads of stars appear to deck the azure canopy, which, 
though not either of them in themselves of equal lustre, combined in 
elusters of bright beauty, denote the handiwork of their great fashioner, 
and spread on all around the impress of their harmonising influences? 
Such as is this astronomer would be the critic of our great bard, who 
could but contemplate the single brightness of the tragic hero, to reflect 
which the poet’s energies have all been directed in one at effort ; 
while unregarded shine those gems of beauty, which in his comedies 
thrown equally around, together blend in one harmonious union—with 
which it almost seems we hold companionship, as with a happy circle of 
loved friends, 

‘* To frame the soul to mirth and merriment 
Which bears a thousand ills, and lengthens life.” 

Yes, notwithstanding the unrivalled creations which his tragedies ex- 
hibit, their unequalled power over the passions, their majesty, and their 
dignity, still, the perusal of his comedies will shew (as Pope declares) 
that he is not more the master of the great, than the ridiculous. The 
idlest sensations of life are pictured there, as truly as the loftiest emo- 
tions—the vainest follies, as the noblest affections ; and that he solux- 
uriates in depicting the domestic feelings of the heart, that with all his 
power tostrike the chords of pity and of terror, he ever seems the hap 

ier when he descends to kindred human joys, sporting with love and 
innocence and beauty. 

How wondrous is the union of these opposites in his historical plays— 
those plays which, by the carping critics of the Aristotle school, have 
been so unsparingly censured, from their violation of dramatic consis- 
tency. To them I would reply, that if Shakspeare was ignorant of the 
rules of pedantic learning, happy is the world in the result ; or if not 
ignorant, grateful should we be that he disdained the shackles that 
would have cribbed the measureless extent of his great mind, origina- 
ting in himself a school limited only by the laws of Nature. We know 
that life itself partakes of good and evil, joy and sorrow, mingled with 
endless change of character and of events ; and knowing Shakspeare’s 
object was to picture life, we contemplate his works accordingly ; and 
whatever be his purport—whether to raise our mirth or melt our pity— 
he never fails to reach it, because he ever speaks the voice of Nature. 
Well may his character of the Welsh mountaincers be applied to him- 
self in this respect— 

“ Oh thou Goddess ! 
Thou divinest Nature! How thyself thou blazon’st 
In this thy son! He is as gentle 
As zephyr’s blowing beneath the violet, 
Not waagin its sweet head. And yet as rough— 
His noble blood enchafed—as the rude wind 
Which from the top doth bend the mountain pine 
And makes it stoop to th’ wall. ’Tis wonderful 
How an invisible instinct can frame him 
To loyalty unlearned, honour untaught, 
Civility not seen in others, knowledge 
That wildly grows in him but yields a crop 
As if it had been sowed.” 

There is another portion of his works which for poetical imagery 
would have immortalized his name, were even they on/y known to us— 
as Dr. Johnson says, 

“Each change of many-coloured life he drew, 
Exhausted worlds—and then imagined view.” 

And what can be more delectable than the creations of his fancy, as 
exhibited in the dainty Ariel and the monster Caliban in the Tempest— 
Oberon and Titania with their fairy world in the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream—the weird Sisters of Macbeth, and other creations which pre- 
sent the greatest consummation of imaginative genius that ever emanated 
from mortal brain ? 

“ The Poet's eye in a fine frenzy rolling 

Doth glance from Heaven to Earth—from Earth to Heaven, 
And as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown—The poet's pen 

Turns them to shape, and gives to airy nothing, 

A local*habitation and a name.” 

What I have dwelt upon yet pays but a limited tribute to the genius 
of the Swan of Avon, and were I asked where it shone most resplen- 
dently, Ishould suggest that it was in his female portraitures—those de- 
lightful pictures he has given us in virtuous Helena, in playful Rosa- 
lind, in the impassioned Juliet, in artless, innocent Miranda, in the 

ileless Perdita, in the ingenuous and trusting Imogen, the generous 

ortia, and the confiding Isabella. To Shakspeare woman owes, more 
than to any other writer, the elevation of the female character by those 
matchless delineations of her faith, her disinterestedness, her purity, 
her love, her tenderness, her heroism, her intellect, her virtue? As 
long as the power of influencing mankind by high and ennobling 
thoughts, clothed in the language of impassioned poetry shall endure, 
Shakspeare will preserve the holiness of woman, pure and unassailable 
by the attacks of libertinism and detraction, and render her in the es- 
teem of every feeling heart—Heaven’s choicest blessing to mankind. 

What less could be expected from the bard who so rejoiced to revel in 
the liberal bounties of sweet nature’s hand—of which fair woman was 
the last and best ? Must not her influence have had its share in giving 
him those high and holy thoughts with which he has adorned his every 

e? Must she not have contributed to form his mind to that serenity 
and cheerfulness of tone, which won for him in life the endearing titles 
ofthe gentle Shakspeare—the worthy Shakspeare—the beloved Shaks- 
peare, proving that he possessed that peace and sunshine of the soul, 
the sure result of moral worth and virtue? His latter days confirm the evi- 
dence. The favourite of his monarch and the court, beloved by his 
associates, admired by all his countrymen; in the full blaze of fame and 
still increasing fortune, his heart sighed for the quiet of his native 
home; he left the glare of courtly splendour, and amid his children, 
relatives, and friends, upon the banks of the soft Avon, where he first 
had wandered, he spent his latter days in that placidity which suited 
best his pious disposition. There, rich in the lessings of a friendly 
circle, peacefully commending his soul to its Creator’s hands, he yielded 
up his gentle spirit. 

Beneath the humble fane, where as an infant he was borne unto the 
sacred font, where he once led a blushing bride to marriage, his bones 
lie buried. A simple bust preserves the lineamentsfof him who pictured 
worlds ; @ simple stone records his dying wish, which speaks hope of 
that quiet, neath the earth, which he practised while upon it. 
‘* Good friend for Jesus’ sake forbear 

To dig the dust enclosed here, 

Blest be the man who spares these stones, 


And cursed be he that moves my bones.” 
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spirit has departed from us—no, not the spirit,—his soul speaks in his 
or abner inspiration through the would—the form that ion 
a tabernacle has passed away—is faded into nothing. Still os 
are we that we can contemplate his genius; that genius which like ¢! e 
overflowing of the generous Nile irrigated and enric hed the sandy de- 
gert of pre dramatic poesy, where weeds had alone accumulated. 
ese were swept away beneath his influences, and from the richness of 
his culture a garden sprang, of sweetness, beauty and delight, cheer- 
ing the senses with its fragance and invigernre the system with its vir- 
tues. The flowers did not wither with him, nor with his age; they 
bloom as fresh and sweetly at this hour as they did nearly three cen- 
turies ago, because the seed from which they sprung was the immortal 
mind, the atmosphere in which they blossom is the human heart. 

The above eloquent address was received with vociferous cheering. 
Mr. Pitt, the second Vice President, with a few remarks, then proposed 
the health of the Duke of Wellington, and Mr. Walker, the Secretary, 
followed with this sentiment, a rien ol 

ica—Th t Nations of the World ; emulating each 
_— jand ont ag thelr swords tne plooghehereé and their spears inte pruning 


ate now past midnight, the President, and the principal guests 


retired from the cross table. Mr. Young was, however, called to the 
Chair ; and for nearly two houas, the socialities of the evening were 
prolonged. There was @ little toasting, some excellent singing, and a 
very smart spoken duet between Mr. Bass and Mr. Brougham, who, on 
their healths being jointly proposed, as the two B.’s, and unable to set- 
tle the point of precedence, hit upon this neat mode of getting out of 
the difficulty. To do this well requires two clever fellows: it was well 
e. 
“ie conclusion we have only two or three remarks to make. The num- 
ber present this year was nearly double that of the last anniversary, 
The music, it must be owned, was inferior; but last year we were ape- 
cially fortunate in having the Distin Family amongst us, who contribu- 
ted so largely to our enjoyment, by their performances, both vocal and 
ingtrumental, Such a gap as this left is not easily filled. In the toasts 
omitted, owing to the extremely late hour to which the mecting was 
protracted, was that of the “Clergy and the eloquent orator of the 
day.” It was entrusted to the Secretary, who had been the medium of 
communication, and who only substituted another, because the Rever- 
end gentleman had left the room. We join him, and the Society gene- 
rally will surely join us, in much regretting this omission. The Stew- 
ards of the day are also entitled to many thanks for their able fulfil- 
ment ofa troublesome and thankless office. Elsewhere we have two 
words to say, touching the absence of a distinguished guest. 





THEATRE—ASTOR PLACE OPERA HOUSE. 
On Monday Evening, April 29th, 1850, will be produced for the first time, a new Comedy, 
“—_* THE DUKE’S WAGER. 
WRITTEN BY MRS. FRANCES ANNE KEMBLE. 
To which, will be added a highly laughable Farce of recent importation, 
MY PRECIOUS BETSEY. 
Prices of admission. Reserved seats, 75 cents. Boxes and Parquette, 50 cents. Amphi- 


theatre. 25 cents. Private Boxes for parties, from five to ten dollars each. 
Performances commence at half-past seven o'clock. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 3-4.a 110. 
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Later rrom Evrope.—The arrival at Boston, on/®aturday last, of 
the America, Capt. Harrison, R. M Steamer of, thé 6th inst., puts us. 
in possession of the English mails to that date. The news is not impor- 
tant, so far as Great Britain is concerned. The Easter recess had cut 
short the proceedings and the debates of Parliament, dépriving us 
tnereby of the best data for opinion on the state of political parties 
On the 25th ult. the Peers adjourned until the 11th inst., and on the 
following day the Commons also did the same, their welcome holiday 
extending only to Monday, the 8th inst. Lord John Russell has 
been passing @ portion of his leisure time at Manchester, where he has 
been the guest of Sir Benjamin Heywood, at Claremont, near that city. 
His visit, has not, at the first blush, a political object in view; for, 
why should not Prime Ministers, as well as other men, have some curi- 
osity above the marvels of that great manufacturing emporium? Lord 
John had not set eyes on the mechanical wonders of Manchester, sinve 
he was a youth of seventeen ; and the fact that his irrepressible inter- 
est in the manufacturing district, that mainly upholds his policy, is just 
shown at a period of somewhat waning popularity, can, of course, be 
nothing more than achance coincidence. 

There has been an addition to the Cabinet in the person of Lord 
Seymour, who was a Lord of the Treasury under Lord Melbourne’s 
Administration, but refused office when the Whigs came into power in 
1846. He succeeds Lord Carlisle, as Chief Commissioner of the Woods 
and Forests. In the fashionable circles of England he is known as the 
husband of the Queen of !’eauty, formerly Miss Sheridan. 

The returns for the financial quarter, ending on the 5th inst., are 
given in the London papers; but their interest to the general reader 
is merged in the late statement of the Budget, made by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and already known to our readers. We are glad to 
find that the accounts are on the whole satisfactory. 

From India, the news is of interest. We have no room for lengthen- 
ed detail, and select therefore the following summary from one of the 
Journals before us. 

The Overland Mail of the 2nd of March —~ intelligence which is 
ominous of future troubles in the Punjaub. It would seem to be our 
unhappy destiny to be compelled to extend our empire against oar 
wishes, and to be forced into wars of conquest by chiefs upon whom 
leniency is thrown away—who break their engagements, meet our in- 
dulgence with treachery, and aim at nothing less than our expulsion 
from India. There is as yet nothing very positive in the news ; but, as 
the weather-wise can foretel a storm by very small preliminary indi- 
Cations, so those who pay attention to Indian affairs can see the tem- 
pests while they are yet far off. There has been a mutiny at Umritsur, 
in the 66th Regiment of Bengal Native Infantry, and no less than 170 
men have been arrested. A portion of them have been tried by court- 
pork and it is probable, considering the circumstances of the Pun- 
J aa that a severe example will be made of the ringleaders; Sir 
ouaieen Napier has shown that he will not be trifled with. There are 
pe _ also, of the discovery of a plot, on the part of the Sikh chief- 

the —_ hermine the fortress of Lahore, and blow the British into 

hape. and -”. *ePorts, however, have not yet assumed any definite 
8 ape, and may bl b ° 
business is an possibly be exaggerated. The most serious part of the 

expedition against the Affreedies in which our arms, if 
not altogether unsuccessful : . ’ 
will supersede the n ssful, have not obtained such a triumph as 
suetiane ®cessity of still greater exertions to quell the insur- 

Th i 
ft oad ih nae has many troublesome and savage neigh- 
enemy. The originale one of these tribes that we have found a new 
the Affreedies, who attacker wastrel was a provocation on the part of 
in the construction of a road th; ad robbed a par _of Sappers employed 
cers, like the old Highlande Tough the Kohat Hills. These mountain- 

ave a shrewd snspicion praekd of Scotland after the Rebellion of 1745, 
of their native fastnesses pak ce road will put an end to the security 
this result is to be brought abour rally dislike the means by which 
*everal of our men lost their lives : a the ‘attack upon the Sappers, 

Mand of Colonel Bradshaw, com >,8nd an expedition, under the com- 
And cavalry, and corps of artillery —all sreqana «companies of infantry 
Y—a" provided with abundance of am- 


=. 


munition and provisions for fourteen days—was despatched from Pes- 
hawur to Kohat, to punish the aggression ; Sir Charles Napier and Sir 
Colin Campbell accompanied the expedition—as amateurs. The result, 
as first stated, was, that the expedition was ‘‘ completely successful ;” 
but later intelligence leads us to doubt its complete success, when it adds 
that one officer, Ensign Sitwell, was cut to pieces, and his arm affixed 
to a spear-head asa trophy ;that another, Lieutenant Hilliard, was 
fatally wounded by a shot t _—— the lungs ; and that many men were 
killed and wounded. The A ies were repulsed ; but, as “ operations 
on a large seale against them are to be immediately resumed,” we may 
well doubt the complete success of the battle of Kohat. This mail also 
conveys the intelligence of a small piece of annexation. The Rajah of 
Sikkim, about two months since, detained and imprisoned two English 
botanists, Drs. Campbell and Hooker, who were traversing his country 
for purposes purely scientific. This small potentate was in receipt of an 
annual puleiity of £600 per annum from our Government, and drew from 
his district another revenue of £1600 per annum. His pension has been 
stopped and his country has been annexed, so that his interference 
with the men of science has cost him dear. 


Amongst the local and temporary matters of interest ocourring at 
home, should be mentioned the prevalence of disastrous storms. In 
one of these, the fine New York packet ship John R. Skiddy was wrecked 
at Glascarrick, about 18 miles from Wexford ; but happily without loss 
of life. Harder was the fate of the unfortunate crew and passengers 
on board the Royal Adelaide steamer, a regular trader between Cork 
and London. On the night of the 30th ult., when bound to the latter 
port, she was totally lost on the Tongue Island, off the Kentish coast, 
between the North Foreland and Margate. On the following morning 
the wreck was seen on the sand, swept clean of every thing above her 
deck, and her stern broken away. Two hundred and six persons per- 
ished in this fearful calamity, all the passengers, 181 in number, being 
steerage passengers, with one exception. The Royal .idelaide was 
commanded by a seaman of great experience. Notwithstanding the 
terrific seas that prevail during bad weather on some parts of the Bri- 
tish coasts, accidents of this sort are comparatively rare, and this one 
has created a profound sensation. 

St. Anne’s Church, Limehouse, one of the fifty Metropolitan Churches 
ordered to be built in the reign of Queen Anne, and the architectu- 
ral work of one of Sir Christopher Wren’s pupils, fell a prey to fire 
on the morning of Good Friday. Faulty flues, as usual, occasioned the 
disaster. 

From the mass of matter, concerning the great Industrial Exhibition, 
with which the English papers teem, we extract the following announce- 
ment, which may be of interest to artists in this country. It will be 
noticed that the idea of pecuniary prizes is abandoned, with very special 
exceptions. The Commissioners will, for instance, award sums of money 
where the position in life of the successful Exhibitors would obviously 
render such a prize the most acceptable. The announcement below is 
a sample of the infinite pains taken, to throw the whole affair open to 
the competition of all nations. 


Her Majesty’s Commissioners for Promoting the Works of Industry of all Na- 
ons hereby give notice—that it is their intention to give medals as rewards in 
the forthcoming Exhibition ; and vow A therefore invite the artistsof all countries 
to enter into competition for the production of such medals, subject to the follow- 
ing conditions :— 

1. It is intended to strike three bronze medals of different sizes and different 
designs.—2. The obverses of these medals, for which no designs are required, 
will contain portraits of her Majesty, and of his Hoyal Highness Prince Albert, 
and will be executed in this country.—3. Three prizes of £100 each will be given 
for the three designs for the reverses which may appear the most meritorious, and 
most suitable to the purposes of the Commissioners.—4, Three prizes of £50 each 
will be given for the three best designs which are not accepted.—5. The reverses 
should be illustrative of the objects of the exhibition, or appropriate as the re- 
wards of successful competition.—6. The designs are to be sent to the secreta- 
ries of the Commission on or before the lst of June, 1850. They must be nine 
inches in diameter, ted in basso-relievo in plaster of Paris.—7. A space 
must be reserved for a short inscription.—8. The same artist may compete for 
ali the three medals.—9. The name of the designer is te be sent in a sealed pa- 
per attached to the design. This paper will not be o till the Commission- 
ers have decided to whom the prize should be awarded —10. The Commission- 
ers postpone consideration of the execution of the dies, reserving to themselves 
the right of making such arrangements for executing the successful designs as 
may appear to them to be the best. 
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the expedition be required to visit Round d in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, and ascertain what had become Tihs cakes ete neds 


‘There n rt cs sand calls to order. 

r rop assachusetts, said that the amendmeut migh 

be overlooked, and he raised the question of wae, , 

The 8 er did alae pre it in order. 

Mr. m, (dem.) of Mississippi or Pennsylyani - 

vil question, to close the debate on the prs ‘bill * mene 
is tm pee laid on the table. 

The resolution for the expedition was passed over, 

into Committee of the Weeks. hl +=, and the mee 





Tue Misstnc Guests at Str. Georce’s Festriv AL.—Having, last 
Saturday, predicted the attendance of two distinguished individuals, 
neither of whom was present, we crave @ moment for explanation, as 
we cannot consent to lie under the possible imputation of having an- 

nounced them without sufficient justification. Of Sir Henry Bulwer’s 
absence, however, we have spoken elsewhere. In the case of Mr. Ban- 
croft, the writer accompanied the President of the Society, when the in- 
vitation was personally delivered to that gentleman. It was received 
in such spirit, that although not absolutely and unreservedly accepted, 
we considered the point as settled, and only learned on the day before 
the dinner, to our great surprise, that Mr. Bancroft was unable to at- 
tend. This is a small matter for a paragraph, but we are not disposed 
to let it pass without an explanation. 





THE GREAT American Ocean Sreamer.—During the week, the 
Atlantic, the first of Mr. Collins’s new line of Steamers, has been an ob- 
ject of the most intense interest to the citizens of New York. We have 
already mentioned her stupendous size, the beauty of her decorations, 
the costliness of her machinery, and generally expressed our admira- 
tion of her appearance. She starts on her first voyage at noon, this 
day ; and we shall gladly record her performances hereafter. The 
most confident expectations of a brilliant passage are entertained ; and 
we must add from what we hear of her trial trip last Saturday, that 
we are prepared for something extraordinary. We wish her every suc- 
cess. 

NICARAGUA AND THE Suip Canau.—The long looked-for treaty 
between Great Britain and the United States, by which complicated 
disputes are to be amicably arranged, and great commercial benéfits to 
accrue to mankind, is before the Senate at Washington. It has not 
been published, although summaries and sketches of it have been float- 
ing through the press for some days past, all slightly coloured with 
party feeling—some giving credit to the present, and some to the late 
administration—but all uniting in describing it as settled upon the 
broadest basis, and ensuring the completion of the great achievement 
of the age—the union of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 








AnorHer Streamer Buant on THE On10.—On Tuesday last a 
most awful calamity occurred about a mile below Warsaw, Kentucky. 
The steamer Belle of the West, bound to St. Louis, and crowded with 
400 passengers, took fire; and though speedily run on shore, the result 
was the loss of about sixty lives, some poor victims being drowned, and 
others burnt to death Such particulars as have been received are 
heart-rending. 

Nassau, N. P.—By an arrival, we learn that this place was visited 
by a most terrible storm on the 30th of last month. The tornado ap- 

rs to have been sudden, and ial in ite effects, but of unparalleled 
tary. The Vussau Gazette of the 3d and 6th inst, has e- 
ticulars, for which we have noroom; but we to say nearly 
one hu buildings were totally demolished, and that eight lives 
were lost under various circumstances. 








Frowens iw Wax.—Having been particularly struck by the extreme 
beauty of. some samples of this delicate work, executed by a country- 
woman, whose advertisement will be found in another column, we beg 
to recommend her to the notice of such of our fair readers in this city 
as would learn a yery elegant and by no means difficult accomplishment. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 





FRANCE, AND THE ConTINENT.—The prussure upon our columns 
compels us to be brief, although page upon page might be devoted to 
a record of the signs of the times, in Paris and the P rovinces of France. 
It seems scarcely credible, but nevertheless it is true, that a bold 
Legitimist M. de Larochejaquelin (name full of Royalist associations) 
has plainly invited the Assembly to put forward for universal suffrage 
the choice between Monarchy and Republicanism! This proposal, at 
which one may either smile or grieve, was not entertained; but it is 
very doubtful what the result would be, if the issue were fairly tried. 
If the possession and unscrupulous use of the most arbitrary power be 
synonymous with Monarchy, France has it to her heart’s content. The 
mere name of a Republic is all that is left; and whilst the Government 
is carrying out the most repressive measures against freedom of opin- 
ion, the ultra republicans are showing at the polls that they have num- 
bers on their side. Some fresh disaster seems to be impending over 
the country. 

The Greek difficulty with Great Britain is by no means settled, al- 
though the capture of Greek vessels has been for some time suspended. 
There are rumours of a probable descent of the British fleet upon Leg- 
horn, to exact indemnity for damages done to British residents during 
the late insurrectionary movements. The Austrian Government is 
said to have taken high ground in the matter, and as usual, the casus 
belli is hinted at. Germany is ina troubled state, and is, we fear, so 
destined to continue. The overbearing of Austria and Prussia, the 
pretensions of the minor Powers, and the general uneasiness of the 
People furnish perpetual subjects for strife and discord, for particulars 
of which we can rarely find a place. 





THe American Arctic Expepirion.—In our account of the St. 
George’s Dinner, will be found repeated mention of the deep interest 
felt in various quarters in the above most generous enterprise. We 
regret to observe that in the House of Representatives, at Washington, 
the spirit of party has been permitted to damp it, and that obstruc- 
tions have been thrown in the way of its projector obtaining from Con- 
gress such aid as he thought expedient. Wecommend the following re- 
port of what took place the day before yesterday to the especial notice 
of our readers, and doubt not that the attempt of Mr. Savace to throw 
ridicule upon a noble undertaking will be castigated by the universal 
press of his own country. Constitutional objections might be deserving 
of all respect; but the snecr at an impulse of humanity somewhat 
above his own comprehension was very properly received with “ hisses 
and calls to order.” We have no room for the introductory proceed 
ings as reported for the daily papers, by telegraph ; we only take it up 
at the strongest point. 

Mr. Brooks rose for the purpose of making a brief explanation, The 
proposition was not to obtain money now or hereafter from the govern- 
ment. The gentlemen of New York who engage in this expedition, 
want the vessels to go out under naval discipline, and are wi to 
share the honour with the government. They think it is not prudent 
or wise to trust to the discipline of the merchant service alone, They 
are not actuated by selfish motives. He repeated, they merely want the 
protection of the national flag. He knew not with what facility of eye- 
sight and discrimination the gentleman from Virginia could ¢all this a 
wild-goose chase. The South and Dead Seas’ expeditions might, in his 
imagination, have been wild-goose chases. If the expedition results in 
rescuing Franklin, the glory and honour will be ours. 

Mr. Savage (dem.) of Tennessee, was not willing to let the gentleman 





monopolize all the honour, and therefore offered an amendment, that 


Lonvon, 5th April, 1850. 

Our little island bids fair to be more covered with houses and ie 
than ever, in consequence of the repeal of the duty on bricks. the 
measure must give an impetus to building—the duty received last year 
amounted to £448,826. It will act, too, as a slight bonus to the railways 
that are not yet completed; and truly they want some hel 
for their depression is fearful, and many is the family that feels pinched 
by the change in them. “ Deeper and deeper still” they fall, while the 
funds have steadily risen, notwithstanding the serious posture of affairs 
on the Continent. 


Reform in law is the engrossing topic here just now, as you will, see 


by the papers. The junior bar are in despair, but I f: the keen and 
sharp-witted gentlemen of the long robe will often contrive to twist or 
evade any act of Parliament. To put a stop to the stealing of heiresses it 


was by Henry VII. made a felony; but it was soon held that if the 
woman carried the man to the place appointed fer marriage, he would 
not be within the Act. The advice which Serjeant Maynard gave to a 
young gentleman who privately courted his daughter was, that a horse 
should be provide which would carry double, and that she should ride 
before, and Ae behind. 

There has been considerable encroachment on the public lands going 
on lately, and the attention of the House of Commons has hardly been 
called to it soon enough. It was only by an accident that the Ue 
enclosure of Hampstead Heath was discovered in time to prevent a B 


having that object in view being smuggled through the House. 
** The fault is great in man or woman 
Who steals a goose from off a common; 
But who can plead that man’s excuse, 
Who steals the common from the goose ?” » 

Our legislators, however, have sympathy for each o mat- 
ters ; and true it is that ‘“‘a fellow feeling makes us’ kind.” 
This has always been so. It is related of Earl C , that while Chief 
Justice, being upon a visit to Lord Dacre at , in Essex, he walk- 


tance from the house, on the top of whieh stood the stocks of | : 
The Chief Justice sat down upon them, and after a while, having a 
mind to know what the punis t was, he asked his companion to 
open them and put him in. yee | done, his friend sauntered on, 
and so completely forgot the Judge and his situation, that he returned 
to Lord Dacre’s. In the meantime, the Chief Justice being tired of the 
stocks, tried in vain to release himself, and seeing a countryman pass 
by endeavoured to uade him to let him out—but in vain. 

0 


ed out witha gentleman, a very absent man, to a hill at no ae dis- 
e vi 


«* No, no, 
gentleman,” said the rustic, ‘‘ you were not set there for nothing,” 
and left him, until he was released by a servant of the house, despateh- 
ed in quest of him. Some time after, he presided at a trial at whieh a 
charge was brought against a magistrate for false imprisonment and 
setting im the stocks. The counsel for the magistrate, in his > 
made ight of the whole charge, and more especially of the setting 
the stocks, which he said everybody knew was no punishment at all. 
The Chief Justice rose, and leaning over the bench, said im a (half 
whisper, “ Brother, have you ever been in the stocks?” “ ‘my 
Lord, never.” ‘Then I have, and I assure you it is no such as 
you represent.” This happened in the good old days, whem there was 
some fun going on in Court; but now “ my pensive pu will have 
every thing downright and in earnest, and there is a considerable feel. 
ing against the bar. Somebody, the other day, defined a te 
be “ a man who lives by litigation, declaration, replication, congulte- 
tion, cross-examination, and botheration—who, on the * 
arbitration, keeps his fee, and returns his brit hie Inter patie 
has got to be but too common lately. Luckily, our staw Vice 
Chancellor, Shadwell, has set his face against it, and the impertinence 
will probably disappear, for the veteran has as much energy ag ever, 
and still keeps up his athlete practice of a cold swim. Do you know 
the story of his granting an injunction, whilst paddling about in the 
water?” Anez parte injunction being greatly wanted during long 
vacation, a Solicitor and his Counsel “took water” at Westminster, 
and proceeded up the Thames in a boat, with the intention of applying 
to the Vice, at his chateau at Barnes. On their progress up the river, 
they inquired of the boatman if he knew the residence of the Vice Chan- 
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very it now, but you 
the river than on its —and 
the head of the venerable 
the stream. ut, 
horse-hair wig. They ‘were recog- 
tlemen,” said the Vice, “‘do you want 
to your house, to ask your Honour for an 
injunction.” “ State your case, Sir, I will hear you now. The bar- 
rister accordingly made his speech from the boat, his Honour = § 
while floating about like an attentive dolphin Having heard him ore 
“ Take your injunction,” said the Judge, and disappeared, cleaving 
with lusty sinews. : 
“Taaews are now preparing for the dread onslaught that will be 
made upon them, on and after the 8th of this month. They will be *- 
tacked on all sides. Cobden is to urge them to persuade France an 
the other continental powers to reduce their military establishments— 
of course without much chance of success. Milner Gibson is to pro- 
to do away with the taxes on knowledge. Ewart to move the abo- 
Bion of punishment by death. Henley will fiercely charge official 
salaries, with a view to their reduction. De Lacey Evans bring for- 
ward parliamentary reform, and D'Israeli attack the monstrous ex- 
travagance of our diplomatic system. The fact is, the passion for econo- 
my is 80 t, that even the Protectionist Conservatives join in the 
ery ; and though the Whigs will resist as long as they can, they will 
to give way. 
WOE eallies point’ wes lately decided on the question of Sunday labour. 
Three barbers were prosecuted at Glasgow for exercising their usual 
occupation and worldly calling, on the Sabbath day ; they were, how- 
ever, uitted, it being successfully contended that the old Scotch 
Acts of Parliament, 1667 and 1691, under which they were prosecuted, 
were quite inoperative and inapplicable at the present day. : 

The amount of capital which lies locked up in Railways is something 
tremendous. The London and North Western has a paid up capital of 
£17,911,161—in addition to debentures amounting to £9,846,133.— 
£27,757,294. The Great Western have a capital o $8,000,000, in ad- 
dition to debentures amounting to £5,536,959—£ 13,536,959. Thus 
these two leviathan companies comprise a capital of £41,294,253. 

In consequence of the recent melancholy defaleations by the Savings 
Banks, by which so many poor peo le have suffered, it is now positively 
stated that the Government intends to become responsible for all sums 
actually paid in to the Savings Banks. At present the Government is 
only responsible for sums actually transmitted to the National Debt 
Commissioners by the Trustees of the Banks. : : 

It is said that the approaching annual May exhibition of modern pic- 
tures will be an unusually good one. The Vernon Gallery is about to be 
removed from the cellars of the National Gallery into the more appro- 
priate locale of Marlborough House, which looks into St. James’s ark, 
and stands between the droll pile called St. James’s Palace and the 
Duke of Sutherland’s princely mansion, built for the Duke of York. 
Marlborough House was the town residence of the late Queen Adelaide. 

The proposed Exposition of 1851 does not seem to find extreme favour 
with those who have money to spare. Little more than £20,000 have 
been subscribed, although it is stated that £150,000 will be wanted, to 
do the thing creditably. The Prince Consort is, I know through a 
friend on the Committee, giving himself a great deal of trouble about 
the matter, which he seems to have at heart. ; ] 

Many people here would be glad to live on the things that are wasted in 

rcountry. A new business has sprung up among agricultural thieves 
fae, by which they get enough to pay them for their trouble. They 
crop the manes and tails of horses quite close, and make a good sale of 
the hair so obtained. Hard work for small profits and large risks. 

The new Houses of Parliament progress but slowly. The florid and 
and delicate ornaments are already getting saturated with our coal 
smoke, and will be as dark as ebony before the interior of the building 
is ready to receive its illustrious tenants. The delay has been aston- 
is to the uninitiated, but there are those who say that the architect 
finds his account in it. 

The pitiful case of our poor “ needlewomen” must excite commisera- 
tion on your side of the world. Here poverty is indeed crime—or leads 
to it. ’Tis in vain, in this age of iron, to remember that poverty is the 
Muse’s patrimony. When Jupiter’s daughters were married to the 
Gods, the Muses alone were left solitary ; and I believe it was because 
they had no portion. But now, and in this climate, even the Muses 
must eat. CAM. 


MonrreaL, 23d April, 1850. 

I am not in the way of learning with any degree of certainty what 
the pects of business forthe coming season are; but I am inclined 
to they are good. The market, I understand, is quite bare of 
several descriptions of merchandise, which will meet a ready sale on 
their arrival. 

I find that my conjecture respecting the course the French Canadian 
leaders would take in the question of the Clergy Reserves and the U, 
C. Rectories, was correct. They will not support the Upper Canada 

leaders in the matter; and the Minerve, Mr. Lafontaine’s organ here, 
has fiercely attacked the Globe on the subject of the Roman Catholic 
Church endowments in Lower Canada. There is evidently, or rather 
apparently, a very prett quarrel on foot between the parties, but I 
have some suspicion that they will end by an offer to ‘‘ kiss and make 
friends.” You may imagine, however, to what lengths they have gone, 
when the Globe announces to the world that Mr. Lafontaine is in a po- 
sition to ‘* choose his Upper Canada colleagues” from any set of men 
or any party that may find favour in his eyes; and when the Minerve, 
on the ovher hand, plainly tells the U. C. Liberals and all whom it may 
concern, that the French Canadians will give their support to no party 
in Upper Canada who wi!l not agree to their remaining masters in the 
Lower Provinces, while their allies will have an equal privilege in Up- 
per Canada. This certainly is bold opens, if it be not wise speaking ; 
and you will see that it involves the doctrine of governing the English 
portion of the people of Canada by means of a minority of themselves 
and a majority of the French inhabitants. Will they submit to such a 


3 “« We are on the 


state of things? We shall see before long. The danger of such a poli- 
ey was pointed out to Mr. Lafontaine in Lord Metcalfe’s time, but in 
vain. Many influential French Canadians repudiate it as both danger- 


ous and unjust. 

The following important announcement appeared in a late number of 

he Brockville Statesman. 

We understand, from good authority, that a meeting of the Central Commit. 
tee of the British American League, was held at Toronto, on the 20th ult., at 
which the present state of the Province was discussed at considerable length. 

: e believe it was wnanimuusly agreed upon by the members present to draw 
up &n Address to the Members of the League, on the present posture of affairs, 
to be accompanied by Pet:tions for signature by the People, and to be presemed 
tothe P ial and Imperial Parliaments; the first to ask for, and the latter 
to authorize, a Convention of the Five Provinces of British North America, to 
adopt a Federal Constitation, to be afterwards submitted for Imperial approval. 

In the address, we understand, it is proposed to include a short resumé of 
Principles and Grievances; and a recommendativn to defer all action on the Elec 
tive principle, as a matter which Her Majesty and the Imperial Parliament have 
taken into their own hands, and have publicly avowed their determination of 


The documents are now, we believe, in course of preparation, and when 
a be submitted to another meeting of the Central Committee for their 


Col. Prince has been deprived of his Commission as Queen’s Counsel, 
and has resigned his commissions of Justice of the Peace and Colonel 
of Militia. Ido not quite understand Col. Prince’s position; so I 
shall offer no opinion on it at present. I suppose we shall have his 
scheme of Independence in extenso, some of these days, The gallant 
and learned gentleman has a reputation for great talent, of which it is 
to be hoped he will $e us practical proofs before long,—something 
tangible and not one of those quack reforms which political charlatans 
attempt teed ne on us under the guise of afinename. We have enough 
of these w hota, 5 or : 

The Pro tegen 18, 8 you are aware, to meet on the 14th 
of May, and the Session will, without doubt, be one of much impor- 
tance as respects the future welfare of the country. It is not expec 
that many ministerial measures will be brought forward; but the va- 
rious schemes advocating partial or fundamental changes in our politi- 
cal institutions will be fully debated, with, I trust, the honesty of pur- 
pose, temper, and judgment, which questions of such weight and inter- 
est demand. It will require no little discrimination to select the 
and reiect the bad portions of thenumerous prospects offered by the se- 
veral competitors for the honour and ge of Constitution-making ; to 
divide the wheat from the chaff, the tinsel from the true metal. But 
the task must be undertaken, however difficult it may be. 

(P. P. here mentions the cessation of the Independent, Annexation 


a 

r. Willson has since published his valedictory address, and a curi- 
ous mentitis. He ts that his advocacy of immediate annexa- 
tion was a blunder, as the people of Upper Canada were not yet prepared 


to su such a measure; that his own or intention was to 
seek, in the first instance, the independence of Canada, but that he was 
hac Sapo 0 the Annexation party in Montreal, who must by this 
time be con that they were wrong and that he was right. Mr. 
Willson also virtually admits that independence is only Annexation in 
disguise—an assertion for which some supporters of that measure will 
not thank him. . 

Mr. Brownson, the well-known Editor of Brownson’s Review has 
been giving lectures here on various subjects in a manner that has as- 
tonished our folk not a little. The coolness with which he told them 
that all their most cherished opinions were delusions, or errors, or 
crimes, would have served as a study to Wilkie. Protestantism, Demo- 
cracy, Railroadism, Socialism, Reform, Red Republicanism, were all 
emanations from the same evil source, poisonous arrows from the same 
quiver. Mr. Brownson has gone to deliver a course of lectures at 
Quebec. P. 


We regret that the following letter came to hand a day after the fair. 
It serves, however to keep up a record of events and opinions. 


Toronto, April 16, 1850. 

The choice of the Governor General (to use the meaningless Court 
language usual on such occasions) has fallen on the Hon. Joseph Bour- 
ret, a lawyer of very mediocre talents, who, after being for a year or 
two Mayor of Montreal, was recently summoned to the Legislative 
Council. The appointment is one of that negative kind, that it cannot 
either be condemned as a bad one, or praised as being the most judicious. 
It will possess, however, one compensating advantage, if it be the means, 
as it doubtless will, of adding so pleasing a representative of the Lower 
Canadian fair, as Madame Bourret, to the fashionable Toronto Society. 

Mr. Merritt’s address to the electors of Lincoln has appeared, and it 
has the double recommendation of being pithy, and to the point. I 
quote the principal paragraphs, as he is so well known every where If 
1 rightly read the last one, it must be taken as an authoritative declar- 
ation, that Mr. Merritt is not friendly to Annexation, as has been 
broadly stated, over and over again, since that mischievous movement 
was commenced last October in Montreal. 

The views I entertained in 1846 on the Policy of Canada, have undergone no 
change since I became a Member of the Government; on the contrary, every 
succeeding public event has tended the more strongly to confirm them. “—— 

An opinion appears to prevail in some quarters that the present Administration 
are opposed to“ Retrenchment."’ If that were the case | would not venture to 
appeal to you for a continuance of that confidence which I have so long enjoyed. 
Having resigned an office of one thousand pounds per annum to accept one of 
seven hundred and fifty, you will require no further practical proof of my sin- 
cerity on that subject. ‘ ‘-, ‘ ° ‘ ; ‘ 

Gentlemen, there exists no reason why Canada should not become as prosper- 
ous as any other country. Her natural advantages are tully equal to those of the 
adjoining States—her resources greater. They must continue to pay to their Fed- 
eral or second Government an enormous tax, viz :—the fu!! amount of their Cus- 
toms duties, for those general services which Great Britain performs for us with- 
out additional expense to the Province, and we possess the entire management 
— of our own affairs. These facts show thai the means are in our own 

augs. 

Colonel Prince has been deprived of his Commission of Queen’s Coun- 
sel, in consequence of his late absurd letter, advocating independence of 
the Mother Country, but repudiating Annexation. However kindly 
Colonel Prince’s past services to the country may dispose one to regard 
his conduct, it is impossible to regard this last escapade of the member 
of Essex, except as a superlative piece of folly and balderdash ; his cor- 
respondence with the Provincial Secretary, when questioned whether 
the signature to the Independence letter was really his, manifests an 
utter absence of the mere ordinary courtesies of epistolary correspon- 
dence for which it seems impossible to discover any justification. 

I ought to have mentioned sooner the dismissal from the Magistracy 
of Mr. Dixon, late Mayor of London, and who very recently contested 
so closely the re-election of that ‘loose fish,’ Mr. Wilson, as member 
for that town. Certain —— having been laid before Lord Elgin 
in regard to Mr. Dixon’s conduct at the period of his Lordship’s visit to 
that Western city of the woods, the Provincial Secretary called on that 
gentleman for an explanation. Mr. Dixon, limiting himself toa gener- 
al denegation of the charges, requested a list of the complainants. This 
demand seems so much in accordance with those notions of fair play in- 
herent in Englishmen, that it seems difficult to anticipate that it would 
ever be refused. And yet it was, as will be seen by Mr. Leslie’s letter 
to Mr Dixon, for which I wish you may be able to find room along side 
of one written by Lord Metcalfe’s desire, in a precisely similar case. 
That great and good man, though stigmatised as an Indian despot by 
the faction because he would not permit them to degrade him into a 
puppet, shewed on all occasions real knowledge of his duties as a “ Con- 
stitutional Governor.” Would that the same could be said of the pre- 
sent nominal representative of Royalty, whose dismissal of Mr. Dixon 





tea | Yery elaborate decision, and was followed by Mr. Justice Dr 


seems the indulgence of a paltry personal spite. It may not be out of 
lace to remark, that the complaint, alluded to in Mr. Secretary Daly’s 
etter, was napines a known opponent of Lord Metcalfe’s Administra- 
tion ; but such a circumstance never weighed a moment with that con- 
scientious ruler. 


VIEWS OF AN “INDIAN DESPOT.” | DECISION OF A “ CONSTITUTIONAL 
“ Secretary's Office, 


GOVERNOR,” 
‘* Montreal, Mar. 5, 1845. ; 
“ 81n,—I am commanded by the Gov- | “ Toronto, Feb. 5, 1850. 
ernor-General to inform you, that His; S1r,—I have the honour to acknowl 
Excellency has had under consideration | edge the receipt of your letter of the 
your letter, enclosing acomplaintagainst | 10th Dec. requesting to be furnished 
, Esq., J. P. fromcertain persons | with the names of the signers of the pe- 
in »in which you suggest, that | tition, of which a copy was transmitted 
should a copy be required, it would be, | to you with my letter of the 20th of 
perhaps, advisable to grant the copy | November last, and to inform you that 
without the names being attached. His excellency has been advised that 
_ “In reply, I am to acquaint you, that | it is not customary to furnish magis. 
in every case where a complaint is pre- | trates charged with offences of the kind 
ferred against a Magistrate or other Pub- | alleged in that petition—offences affec 
lic Officer, it is the invariable practice, ; ting the community in general—with the 
when the matter is one of wnich His| names of parties by w such charges 
Excellency considers it necessary to| have been preferred. Under these cir- 
take notice at all,to furnish the party | cumstances, and as it does not appear 
complained of with a full copy of the| how your defence against the charges 
complaint with the names attached, in| in question can be in any way affected 
order that such officer may be made 
aware both of what he is accused, and 
= names of his accusers ; and His 
xcellency iders that this is only 
justice, and that a contrary practice 
would have the effect of encouraging 
persons to make false and malicious ac- 
cusations, of which they dared not as- 
sume the responsibility. 

“ Tu the present instance, His Excel- 
lency sees no reason to depart from this | nection with the aforesaid petition. 
salutary practice ; but.inthe meantime,| ‘I have the honour to be, 

His Excellency will forbear making any * Bir, 
communication with Mr. on the ‘* Your obd't servant, 








by withholding from you the informa- 
tion Fa require, His Excellency is ad- 
vised that rt is unnecessary to accede 
to your request. | have therefore to re- 
new the request contained in my letter 
of the 29th of November last, that you 
will, at your éarliest convenience, fur- 
nish me, for the information of His Ex- 
cellency, with any remarks which you 
may deem it necessary to make, in con- 








subject ; and will take no steps in the “J. Lesuiz, 
matter, until you have an opportunity “ Secretary. 
of expressing your wishes, either that | “ To Thos. C. Dixon, Esq., 


the complaint with the signatures shall 
be communicated to Mr. , or with- 
drawn altogether. I have the honour 
to be, Sir, your obd’t servant, 
“D. Daty, 

“ Secretary. 


«J. P., London.” 








To ———, Esq., 
° Kingston,” 
_ The Court of Queen’s Bench, on Monday, in vacation, delivered an 
important verdict, for, though nominally limited to ranting a new 
trial in a suit brought by the Assignees of Mr. Donald Bethune against 
the Bank of Upper Canada, it has settled authoritatively that mort- 
gages, such as this institution held on Mr. Bethune’s steamboats, are 
void in law, being prohibited by certain clauses in their charter. The 
Chief Justice (Robinson) occupied nearly two hours in delivering his 


a 
briefly glanced at some leading points that induced him to center ns 
judgment of the Court. 
In a former notice of the changes of station proposed this § 


the regiments now serving in Canada, those assigned to the Nad cen 


23d 
were not stated The first moves from Montreal to London, Cane 


Queer the 79th Highlanders remain in their present quarters at 
he Ordnance Department in this garrison has fallen bef ‘ 
trenching spirit now so rife in England—its officers are to be yunden 
ately reduced, and its duties transferred to Kingston. Q. Q. 


Toronto, Aprin 24, 1850. 
There is no political news stirring ; and simply for want of something 











more impertant, I chronicle the arrival and departure of Mr. Bourret, 





| ry disadvantage. 
| wet-blanket to sound, the Tabernacle, and he had to borrow one for the 
“ Secretary’s Office, ' | 





the new President of the Council, whose stay at Montreal will not 
bably be of long duration, considering the near approach of the 
Bession of Parliament 
The important appointment of Collector of Customs at Montreal, 
vacant by the death of that most efficient and indefatigable public ser- 
vant, Mr. Hall, has been conferred upon Mr. Tancrede Bouthillier, If 


it be a settled point that French Canadians are to have a preference for 
all the good things going in Canada East, Mr. Bouthillier’s appoint- 
ment is perhaps as fair a one as 


n could be expected from the present 
Cabinet. If, however, merit and popularity were passports to Minis- 
terial favours, the Surveyor of the port, Mr. R. H. Hamilton, ought to 
have been promoted. It is said that the office of Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Crown Lands, now held by Mr. Boutkillier, is not to be 
filled up. Should this prove to be the case, the motive for his appoint- 
ment becomes transparent, and we have thus speedily another proof of 
the lesson in economy inculcated by the Halton election. After all 
the ‘‘ prave words” uttered by Mr. Hincks on New Year's day at 
Woodstock as to Retrenchment being impossible, we find him and 
his colleagues quietly “‘ eating the leek,” and Mr. Caleb Hopkins, the 
object of their vilest abuse, enacting the part of Fluellen. 

One of the most interesting events of the past week was the public 
examination at the Provincial Normal school, on Tuesday and Wednesday. 
At this most valuable institution, during the present session, there 
were 187 students admitted, of whom 43 were females. Through various 
causes, the class was now reduced to 101, of whom 88 were teachers 
in training. Of these, 65 had taught school previous to coming to the 
Normal School, and 23 had never been employed in teaching. The ex- 
aminations were attended by the Hon. Messrs. Baldwin, Hincks, Les- 
lie, and Price, of the Executive Council, and by many influential and 
educated individuals, who were quite delighted with what they wit- 
nessed. Great credit is due for the efficiency of this institution to the 
Rev. Dr. Ryerson, the enthusiastic Superintendent of Schools for 
Canada West, and to Messrs. T. G. Robertson and H. G. Hind, the 
able Masters of the Normal Schools. On Wednesday His Excellency 
the Governor-General distributed the prizes, and in doing so, made 
some remarks, which I extract from the Colonist, in hopes that you 
may make room for them.* 

An open meeting of Convocation has been called by Mr. Larrett W. 
Smith, as Pro-Vice Chancellor, for Wednesday, the Istof May, to electa 
Chancellor for the University of Toronto, in place of Mr. Chief Justice 
Macaulay, who declined to accept the nomination. The doings of a late 

rivate we of Convocation have been the scene of much bitter 
eeling in the local papers, and the assembly of the Ist of May is not 
likely in consequence to pass over, without calling forth many an angry 
and bitter remark. 

The Assizes in the several Circuits have begun, and all the Judges 
of Queen’s Bench and Common Pleas are absent from Toronto, except 
Mr. Chief Justice Robinson. At Hamilton, where the other Chief presides, 
the Postmaster of Brantford has been found guilty of embezzling money 
letters—a crime, it is well to add, of unfrequent occurrence in the Col- 
ony. At the Bytown Assizes, Mr. Justice Burns and Mr. Solicitor- 
General Macdonald commence their official duties by a heavy Crimin- 
al Assize, having to try the numerous rioters, against whom true bills 
were found last October 

The public gaieties of the season saw their termination this morning 
early, when the last Toronto Assembly was brought to a close; and the 
delicious music of the Rifle Brigade Band is yet ringing in my ears. The 
Philharmonic Concerts are alsoover. The last attracted a great num- 
ber, and the large room of the City Hall was crowded. The Society 
was under especial obligations to the lady amateur, who so considerate- 
ly gave her much prized assistance on this occasion. - Q. 

* We are compelled to omit this interesting account of the award of the 
Governor General’s prizes for Joes Chemistry, one of which 
was taken by a female teacher—and also His Excellency's very laudable 
remarks on distributing them. An improved cultivation of the Cana- 
dian soil will domore for the prosperity of the country than all the ef- 
forts of all the Constitution makers.—Ed. 4/b. 


PRusic. 


IraLian Opera av NriBio’s—We could not attend the Opera on Mon- 
day evening, but we understand that Salvi created a positive furore, 
and that the receipts were over $3000. So favourable was the impres- 
sion produced, that $2000 were taken on Tuesday before the closing of 
the box office, Salvi, however, not appearing on that evening in conse- 
quence of a return of his indisposition. Our criticism upon the Opera 
of Macbeth is unavoidably crowded out, but will appear next week. 
The Havana Company appear to be in high favour. 

Pau. Rovuurz’s Concert.—We are also unwillingly compelled to 
withhold a lengthy notice of the first appearance of this distinguished 
artist. Butin justice to him we must state that he appeared under eve- 
His own violin was deemed too soft in tone for that 





occasion. This was newly strung on the morning of his concert, and 
there were other contre-temps in regard to the violin, which professors 
appreciate, but of which the public can form no opinion. Players all 
know how fatal it is, in the execution of extreme difficulties, to manipu- 
late an instrument to which the hand is unaccustomed. But under all 
these unfavourable circumstances, M. Roultz displayed such undoubted 


abilities, executing passages with such exquisite grace and feeling, that 
the encomiums bestowed upon him by his judicious friends, were jasti- 
fied, and we feel confident that a second performance will establish his 
claim to high distinction. Mrs. Edward Loder sang most beautifully, 
and was warmly applauded. Mr. William A. King’s extempore per- 
formance on the occasion was an effort of genius, and excited the en- 
thusiasm of the audience ; he was recalled to the orchestra to acknow- 
ledge the continued plaudits. The public would gladly hear him more 
frequently. 
attended for many months, and we trust that Mr. Roultz will afford 
the public an opportunity, speedily, of knowing his real merits. 


The concert in its selection was the pleasantest we have 


Drama. 


We beg to call attention to the benefit of Mr. Dyott, which takes place on Mon- 


day evening next at the Broadway. Mr. Dyott has carefully worked his way in- 
to the honourable position of being acknowledged one of the best stock actors in 
the country. Always attentive to his duties, and never advancing pretensions 
which inferior actors too frequently assume, he has quietly pursued his course 
in the appropriate sphere of his duti2s, and has in consequence become an estab- 


lished favourite in New York. Such claims should insure him a full house or 


Monday ; but he has wisely provided an attraction great enough, we trust, to 
yield him a bumper. 
formed, makes her dedvi¢ on the stage in the character of Pauline in the “ Lady 
of Lyons.” 


A young lady of this city, of whom high expectations are 


Astor PLace.—Miss Dean renewed her engagement with Mr. Bass, and has 


been playing during the week to very respectable houses, aud, we must add, with 
manifest improvement in her style. 
Mrs. Oak’ey, all evidenced a careful and appreciative study; and the execution 
of each of these characters was divested of many of the mannerisms and faults 
we took occasion to notice as being the drawbacks in this talented young actress's 
personations. She has been ably sustained by the excellent stock company Mr. 

Bass has collected together. To-night the performances are fer her own beaefit 

and we wish her a fuli house. Mr. Bass is actively engaged in the preparation 
of Mrs. Kemble’s new comedy, entitled “ Tie Duke’s Wager,” which isto be 
produced on Monday, and will assuredly prove the great feature of the season. 

What play-goer in the city will be absent from the representation of a comedy 
written by Fanny Kemble? There is a magic in her name that will act as @ 
spell with the whole town. By what we have learned, it wi! not merely be the 
influence of the fair author's name, that will render this comedy one of the pop- 
ular lions of the hour. 


Her Mariana in “The Wife," Juliet, and 


The piece itself is a masterpiece of composition, and 


withall so piguant in ita plot, that it bids fair from that cause alove to be one of 
the most extraordinary dramatic experiments of modern times. Mr. Bass has 
retained the services of Miss Julia Dean, and Miss Duret,and has added to his com 
pany Mr. Adams, an actor of celebrity: these artists, with Messrs. Neafie, C. 
Mason, Walcott, and Lynne, will present an amazingly strong cast. The appoint 
ments oi the piece are also to be of the most perfect kind. Mr. Bass’s energy 
and liberality will ultimately succeed in New York. 
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Notices of New orks. 


Tue Optimist. H. T. Tuckerman. New York. 1850. Putnam.—A 
yolume of essays, some of which have already appeared in print, but 
all of which may be read a second time with interest or profit. Perceiv- 
ing that the tendency of education, and of the habits of life in our time, 
is to give the intellect undue preponderance over the heart, and to sa- 
crifice too frequently the feelings and affections, Mr. Tuckerman man- 
fully, pleasantly, and usefully endeavours to turn the scale ; and if the 
world be too busy and too opinionative to be easily moved, this book will 
at least give a kindly impulse—if it be but momentary—to those who 
take itup. Mr. Tuckerman goes over a tolerably wide range of sub- 
jects, from ‘* New England philosophy” to ‘‘ costume,’”’ from ‘ profes- 
sion of literature” to “the weather”; but he treats them all with a 
gladsome spirit, a graceful pen, and an apparent desire to put his fel- 
low creatures into better humour with their lot in life. 

Tue History or Cyrus THE Great. By Jacob Abbott. New York. 
1850. Harpers.—These little volumes are highly to be commended ; it 
will be remembered that we have noticed them from timeto time. This 
number yields in no way to those that preceded it, being written read- 
ably, and nicely got up. 

Latrer Day Pamputets—No. 3. Downinc Srreer. By T. Car- 
lyle. New York. 1850. Harpers.—Another measure of desultory whin- 
ings over evil, cravings for vague remedies, abuse of littleness in every 
shape, and worship of some unknown Heaven-born king, whom Mr. Car- 
lyle seems to have in his mind’s eye, and in that alone. For once, how- 
ever, he does suggest what he considers an important innovation, and a 
wonderful improvement in the administration of government. He as- 
serts that England is not governed by her ablest men, because the choice 
is limited to those who have, or are likely to secure, seats in Par- 
liament. He proposes, therefore, that certain offices should give ex offi- 
cio seats, and fortifies his position by the assurance that if such an ar- 
rangement had prevailed in the days of Robert Burns, he would have 
passed his time in the service of the State, instead of in gauging excise- 
able liquors and composing Scottish songs! We are very glad that mat- 
ters were otherwise ordained, in the particular instance of the immor- 

tal Scot; and though there be some sense in the proposition of Carlyle, 
itis not particularly new, nor very much enhanced by the example we 
have quoted. We incline to like his sledge-hammer style, but must 
confess that his political pamphlets are not destined to immortality 
as compositions, nor to much practical utility in their bearings upon 
the governors and the governed. 





Woman’s Wuims, or THE FEMALE BAROMETER. 
inson. New York. 1850. Baker and Scribner. This is a transla- 
tion from the French of Saintine, the admired author of Picciola. It 
is a lively little tale, told in the form of letters, and intended to show 
that the alleged inconstancy of the sex is altogether the result of circum- 
stances. It is a mere trifle; but the translator has done his part well. 
He dedicates it to American coquettes. From his pen, also, by way of 
preface, are some interesting remarks on French authors. 


Sue Sroors ro Conquer. By O. Goldsmith. New York. W. 
Taylor & Co. This is No. 80 of the ‘Modern Standard Drama,” a 
little work we have often had occasion to commend. It has lately 
passed under the Editorial control of Mr. Cornelius Mathews. 


Tue PHILADELPHIA MaGazines, Godey’s, Graham’s, and Sar- 
tain’s—we give them alphabetical preference—are before us, for the 
merry month of May, crammed full of illustrations and of light litera- 
ture. The competition appears to be of the keenest. From an article, 
in the last named, on the Washington Monument at Washington, we 
are glad to learn that the Architect, adhering to his 600 feet obelisk, 
has been laughed, or argued, out of the preposterous notion of imbed- 
ding it ina Doric Temple. Long ago, we took the liberty of protesting 
against such a jumble. In the same Magazine there is also a “ Ballad 
of Sir John Franklin,” by Mr. G. H. Boker, very striking as far as it 
goes, but somewhat bald in its conclusion. We may mention here, that 
impressed with the excellence of this subject, we commissioned (two or 
three months since) one of the rising young authors of the day to mould 
it into a poem for our own columns. But he did not get into the vein ; 
and finally abandoned it, to our very great regret. 

The list of contributors to these periodicals is very attractive; Gra- 
ham, amongst others, has G. D. Prentiss, E. P. Whipple, H. W. Her- 
bert, and H. B. Hirst. Sartain has Mrs. Kirkland, Frederika Bremer, 
and Harriet Martineau. Godey advertises T. S. Arthur, W. Gilmore 
Simms, and Mrs. Ellet. 

Tue Huncarian Revouution. By Johann Pragay. New York, 
1850. Putnam. This narrative of the “‘ prominent circumstances at- 
tending the Hungarian struggle for freedom,” is by an officer who took 
part therein, under Kossuth. It comprises also brief biographical 
sketches of the leading soldiers and civilians engaged, and a map of the 
seat of the late disastrous warfare. 


By Fayette Rob- 





Books ReceiveD.—A Discourse of the Baconian Philosophy, by S. Tyler, of 
the Maryland Bar, Baker § Scribner.—A Treatise on Physical Geography, 
by A. Barrinton, Mf. H. Newman & Co.—W indsor Castle, by W. H. Ainsworth, 
é Long § Bro —The Maid of Orleans, a romantic chronicle, by the author of 
| Whitifriars,” Tae ecramerens Quarterly Register, Vol. III., No. 2, J. 
Stryker.---Blackwood for March, L. Scott §- Co,--Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works, 


Nos. 13 and 14, Sampson § Co.—The Jesuit, a melodrama, founded on inci- 
ims growing out of the Mexican war, by T. W. Whitley, Democratie Review 





Lonvon Lirerary Novetties.—A new 
has just been published. It is entitled « ristmas-Eye and Easter 
Day.” From the fact of its being put out in a single volume, it may 
be presumed that it is a lengthened composition.—Albert Smith is out 
Wit \ the first number of ‘The Town and Country Miscellany,” a 
monthly, sixpenny journal.—Dr. Dionysius Lardner has issued a large 
12mo. volume, “ Railway Economy,” eing a treatise on the manage- 
ment, prospects, results, &c., of the Railways in the United Kingdom, 
on the Continent of Europe, and also in the United States.—Alison’s 
Essays are to be gathered together from Blackwood, and republished. 
—Another weekly paper, called the ‘‘ Leader,” was started in London 
on the 30th ult. “From its programme, it will be ultra liberal. 


Hine Arts. 


' NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 

re an anbressions, mentioned last week, of the excellence of this year’s 
— ae are fully confirmed by another visit : and we therefore pur- 
hy going into a brief notice of its most important component parts. In 
o mh we shall Waste no time or space in harping on, or carping at, 
mau since these are to be found, more or less 
ey - Jn ~ we of every collection of modern living artists. 
on andthe sor jon that the floors are covered with crimson drug- 
aa kerma ang inte reas in chocolate colour ; that the pictures are 
lighted : the light is ” . together, and that the rooms are admirably 
Quanto? ¢ an on os , a at times teo powerful, and should be sub- 
the Sissies coaiant Late § are of importance. It may be added that 
duty ann ° Th 4" ee appear, in the main, to have done their difficult 
wees, alah © Dest pictures are generally in the best places ; the 
nal with a few exceptions, in the worst. Reminding the reader of 
* very great difference in the look of a picture, whether seen under 


cere by Robert Browning 








@ bright or under a cloudy sky, by day-light or gas-light, we proceed, 
room by room, with our remarks. 
FIRST GALLERY. 

No.8. Portrait of a Gentleman. D. Huntincron.—There is one 
povuliasity, and a very excellent one itis, about this artist’s portraits. 

hey rarely have the air of persons sitting for a likeness—a common 
drawback with this class of pictures. This.one is a case in point, its 
subject being absorbed in his book, and exhibiting a complete uncon- 
sciousness of being looked at. The expression of the eye is of course, 
sacrificed, but this loss is often a gain. 

11. View of Schroon Lake. A. B. Duranv.—One of the few pic- 
tures by this artist, not immediately recognised as his work. It isa 
charming landseape, of which the foreground and middle distance are 
warmer and richer in colour, and far more vigorous in touch than any 
of his that we can call to mind. The background and cloudy sky are 
more common-»lace. 

16. Portrait of a gentleman.—P. P. Duccan.—A good likeness and 
a good picture, in that quiet, subdued style, which we are glad tosee 
is becoming more prevalent than it used to be. 

19. Forest Scene. P. Wewen.—A picture that requires much exam- 
ination, before one’s opinion of it can be determined. It is unquestion- 
ably the work of a man of talent, full of power and beauty, but by no 
means deficient in faults. One of the principal of these is, that there 
is matter enough in this one picture to be distributed amongst half a 
dozen—not so much in the subject, as in the mode of treating it. The 
spectator sees a double vista, one stretching into the recesses of a wood, 
the other up the bed of a mountain torrent to the foot of a precipitous 
steep. A gnarled and knotted treeis put prominently forward as the 
divining point between these two perspective views. The detail of this 
aged tree is elaborately worked out, and ifthe minuteness of detail had 
been confined to it, the effect would have been very much better. As 
this remark applies equally to several other excellent landscapes in 
this collection, we desire to dwell more particularly onit. Some pain- 
ters, it seems to us, skilful as they are, look upon Nature with the eyes 
of botanists, or florists, or arborists, forgetting that the eye cannot take 
in at the same moment the form and colour of a shrub at one’s foot, 
and of a wild flower at the other side of a brook. There is always 
room for this sort of elaboration in the immediate foreground, and if 
well done, nothing can better set off a receding view. e object only 
to its repetition throughout, as neither true to Nature, nor pictorial in 
effect. We recommend this scene—the theatrical term not being alto- 
gether misapplied—to the careful examination of lovers both of natural 
and entiatle Penadian. It is a sketch taken from the Tanners (Taunus ?) 
Mountains near Frankfort,Germany. Mr. Weber in the late exhibi- 
tion of the Art-Union had a view on the Bosphorus, which we remember 
particularly admiring. 

28. Portrait of an Artist. C. L. Exuiorr.—An excellent subject and 
excellently treated. With this head and the mode of handling it, we 
have, we think, already become familiar, in former exhibitions of the 
Academy. 

27. Solitude—the Pontine Marshes, Itaiy. J. F. Cropsey.—In no- 
ticing this very singular production, we may even go further than we 
did in speaking of No. 19; for, in truth, this might be almost called an 
anatomical landscape, so minute are its details, and so carefully and 
skilfully are they worked up, throughout. So far from impressing us 
with any notions of ‘‘ Solitude,” it would seem as though every leaf, 
and fibre, and flower could find a tongue, and give us each its history, 
according to the most approved form in which such botanical knowledge 
is taught in schools. There is vitality in every touch ; and though no 
great admirer of flower-painting, we would take the liberty of sug- 
gesting it to this very clever artist, if he cannot deal with nature ina 
broader and bolder form. As for the true and proper ode of convey- 
ing impressions to the spectators’ mind, we make no pretence to lay 
down the law hereon. e remember thinking, in old days, however, 
that Nicholas Poussin could have made us realize a sense of solitude, if 
such had been his purpose; and even before No. 308, in this collection, 
we have it better brought home to us than by Mr. Cropsey’s able and 
dazzling portraiture of rank vegetation, amidst the miasma of the Pon- 
tine Marshes. 

29. Pope Pius IX. J. Ames.—An immense picture, representing 
His Holiness in his robes of state. If the likeness be good, which it 
ought to be, seeing that the Pope sat to the artist for it, there is much 
benevolence in the countenance, but a lack of firmness and decision. 

87. Portrait of an Artist. C. L. E.xiorr.—Apparently the same 
head as one above noticed ; but varied by a change in the colour of the 
hair and beard. 

88. The Drink of Milk. J. T. Peevre.—A pleasing subject, and one 
that will find favour with lovers of simple representations of childhood 
and its belongings. A girl is seated by her milk-pail, and is giving a 
bowl of it to her little sister who is kneeling at her side. The princi- 
pal figures are well drawn and coloured. 

42. Ira Mountain, Vermont. F. E. Cuurcu.—A landscape, with 
the effect of sunset, very cleverly managed, so far as the sky is con- 
cerned. There are two or three pictures by the same hand, in which 
the same time of day is chosen, and most ably worked out. This one 
is seen to more advantage by daylight, than by gas-light. 

46. Landscape—Summer Morning. A. B. Duranv.—Better 9s 
a candle-light picture, though beautiful at all times. As a composition 
it merits very high praise, though made up of the most simple mate- 
rials, consisting of a country village, seen through a foreground of 
lofty trees, and across the bend of a river. There is no need to refer to 
the catalogue for the artist’s name: it is Durand all over, and as un- 
like No. 11 as it well may be. Generally cold, and somewhat feeble, 
there isin Durand a silvery touch which is Poener > and a grace in the 
arrangement of his subjects, that render his works very attractive. 
We were glad to see much notice bestowed upon this poetical composi- 
tion. Itis a painted pastoral, and even the simple, formal, upright 
figure introduced, appears to harmonise with its details. 

47. Portrait of Governor Young. H. P. Gray.—A full-length ; 
showing that in spite of the unbecoming costume, which is a black 
evening suit, Mr Gray is an excellent colourist. 

52. 4 Coast-Storm Passing Off. D. Huntinctron.—Enough excel- 
lence may be found in parts, to make one regret that the artist’s great 
abilities were not concentrated on this branch of his profession. 

57. Portrait of J. H. Johnson, M.D, Txos. Hicks.—A massive head, 
full of expression, boldly touched, finely coloured, and inevitably ar- 
resting the attention. 

61. Cupid Seeking Victims. J. Canuin.—Perhaps the managers 
think that picture-seeing is, after all, a heavy business, and determined 
that we should at least have one little bit of farce. If any one can 
look at this Aldermanic little Cupid, without a laugh, we fear he or she 
has not much sense of the ludicrous. 

70. Portrait of a Gentleman. H, P. Gray.—We could have wished 
this picture hung lower. It appears to be a good one, and we should 
_ been glad of an opportunity of commending something more than 

ne. 

81. Ditto. C. L. Eruiorr.—So excellent are this artist’s portraits, as 
paintings, that when you see them on the walls, they are almost sure 
to catch youreye. Readers who look first to the catalogue should mark 
them out. 

SECOND GALLERY. 

89. View of Antwerp Cathedral. H. Grirren.—A small, upright, 
and very clever picture, the more welcome because architectural sub- 
jects are not common in this country. 

97. Clarendon, Vermont. F.8. Courcu.—Another sunset—the sun 
shedding a strong gleam of light from beneath a mass of dark clouds. 
An exceedingly powerful work, and one to which we return with plea- 
sure, when sated elsewhere. 


98. View of the Karpaths, Hungary. J. Kummer.—A striking 
mountain scene, very boldly treated. The indigo tints of vapours that 
roll along the valley may perhaps be exaggerated, but the effect is ex- 
ceedingly fine. By gas-light this peculiarity of colour is less per- 
ceptible. 

99. Dismal Swamp, N.C. Reois Gicnovx.—A sunset, so highly ¢o- 
loured, that one hesitates to believe it true to nature. The effect of 
gas-light upon it is, however, directly opposite to that produced upon 
the last named landscape. Mr. Gignoux’s bold colouring is heightened, 
= Mr. Kummer’s toned down by it. There is evidently no general 
rule. 


104. Amiens Cathedral. H. Grirren.—A large, upright picture, 


with a river foreground—very able, and very pleasing. The atmos- 
phere is watery, and has an English look. That marked difference be- 


tween the treatment of the near and distant objects, the want of which | examine it carefully : it is full of beauty and grace. 











we have commented on elsewhere, is here particularly observable. It 
appears to be much admired. -” “ 
109. Baie. C. P. Cranc:s.—A picture only remarkable for the nice 
ceetmien cores a =e RR 
»W t : 
much mechanical Sivveratet in t a a PPP A 


111. On the Wing. W. Rannev.—One of the very best pi ) in 
the whole collection. It is of moderate size, oblong, and peas ry the 
upper corners. It represents a duck-hunter, with his boy, and dog, 

ouped amidst the reeds of a river side. The man is kneeling, gun 

and, red to take aim at birds “‘on the wing.” The boy crouches 
behind him. The contrast between the self-possessed earnestness of 
the former and the timid wonder of the latter is only one of the merits 
of this clever composition. The drawing is good, and the colouring re- 
markable for its truth and beauty. The reeds and accessories show & 
masterly hand; andif Mr. Ranney paints a few more such pictures as 
this, he will assuredly take a high place amongst American artists. 
Such a work as this cannot remain long for sale, and we venture to 
note a fault that the painter might easily amend, before it goes out of 
his reach. The ear and the neck of the principal figure are defective. 
Want of space alone prevents us dwelling at greater length on the ex- 
cellences of this most creditable work of art. 

188. Landscape—Scene from “ Thanatopsis.” A. B. Duranv—An 
exceedingly charming composition, to be seen by daylight, and not 
judged under the influence of gas, which cruelly enfeebles it. A feu- 
dal castle, a gothic church, and the performance of funeral solemnities, 
are all introduced, in order to make up an allegory—a class of pictures 
very objectionable, being rarely able to tell their tales without the aid 
of textual description. In this case, however, these objects are so 
toned into the pure landscape features of the picture, that they be- 
come of no importance. 

146. Myrrha. J. Ames.—A very winning picture, painted with great 
taste, catetmpiiing effect. The shawl wound round the head, and 
that thrown over the shoulders, are of the same simple pattern, and 
are—what they ought to be—accessories, not rivals to the face. The 
tone is mellow; chaste, and harmonious. 

152. Pilgrims discovering the approach of the second ship. T. P. 
Rossirer.—It is to be presumed that the Pitprims of the Mayflower 
are represented, in this clever cabinet picture. Clambering on rocks, 
and grouped along the sea shore, persons, of various age and of each 
sex, are intent upon a little speck on the horizon, that marks the ap- 
proach of their loag-looked-for friends. The story is most etectively 
told; the drawing is correct; the arrangement exceedingly spirited. 
Mr. Rossiter’s colouring is peculiar. The broad nag day is the 
time chosen, and under the bright light of the sun there is little or no 
repose for the eye. Differently managed in this respect, this would be 
a most charming picture. As it is, we find it a very clever one. The 
artist is the antipodes of Rembrandt. 

155. Portrait of a Lady. T. Hicxs. —A most exquisite bit of colour- 
ing, with that remarkable compound of breadth and delicacy that 
makes a first-rate painting. The smoothness of the skin under Mr. 
Hicks’s treatment is altogether a different thing from the elaborated 
softness which we find elsewhere, in painters who pride themselves on 
their finish. How unobtrusively the ivy leaves are wreathed about the 
head, not brought into importance by manual skill—how rous the 
touch—how mellow the tone! Mr. Hicks is not a painter for the mil- 
lion, but judging by the pleasure he gives us, we incline to rate him very 
high. We are not, however, satisfied that the drawing in this instance 
is altogether correct. 

THIRD GALLERY. 

This is a very small octagonal room, but it is by no means to be hur- 

ried through, as it contains several of the best pictures in the whole 


collection. 


163. Game of Chess. R. W. We1r.—This tiny picture is a ry se 
gem of its kind; and the same may be said of 168, 245, and 246—a four 
being illustrative of the same subject. We commend them to very par- 


ticular notice, as samples of great freedom and breadth shown in what 
may almost be called miniature painting. 

164. The Lace-Maker. T. Gremans.—This, with No. 169, forms a 

ir of “interiors,” well worth alook. The latter is called “The 

lass of Beer.” . 

171. The Orphans. L. Somers.—A good picture, and one that in- 
duces an involuntary testimony to its merit, for the subject is anything 
but pleasimg—a group of children, apparently weeping at their be- 
reavement. 

191. View on the Grand Canal, Venice. T. Hicxs.—Very small 
and hung very low, but seemingly worthy of a better place. 

196. Scene among the Adirondack Mountains. J. F. KeEnsetrT.— 
This is the best, to our mind, of this artist’s works in the present exhi- 
bition. The remarks we have already made, with reference to high 
finish and elaborate detail pervading the whole of the canvas, apply 
particularly to him; but this cabinet landscape is less chargeable than. 
others with this peculiarity. At least, if too minute an attention be 
bestowed on the left side, it is redeemed by the simplicity and breadth 
of the other, and the entire effect is eminently pleasing. r. Kensett’s 
colouring and drawing are admirable. 

198. View on Esopus Creek, Ulster County, New York. A.B. Du- 
RAND.—A sweet little composition, but feebly treated. 

205. Study from Nature. J. F. Kensert.—Exceedingly clever, but 
in spite of its designation, we doubt its being a close copy its sub- 
ject. Depth of shadow is almost universal when we look far intoa 
wood, wherein the trees are thickly planted; the artist lights up his 
interior with a vividness, that strikes us as unnatural. This is, Soe. 
ever, by no means acommon work, and will attract much notice for its 
remarkably skilful execution. 

208. The Vews Boy. F.R. Srencer.—A most admirable picture, 
highly finished, but not obviously so; bearing close examination, but 
not challenging it. 

210. Storm at the Lake of Worheim J. Kummer.—A capital little pic- 
ture, that looks as if it might have been painted in the Highlands of 
Scotland, and makes one involuntarily think of Macintoshes and um- 
brellas. . 

211. The two Culprits. F. W. Epmonnvs.—A village school room 
scene, boys in trouble ; clever, if not pleasing. 

212. Dolce far niente. T. Hicxs.—A young herdsman of +the Cam- 
pagna of Rome, stretched at his ease on the sward, well drawn, well 
coloured, and effective. ee 

226. Study from Nature. A. B. Duranp.—The artist®, this year, 
are inundating their foliage with light, showing thereby their own re- 
markable manipulation, but not the chiaroscure that Nature shows 
them. Of 236 the same may be said. 

229. Market scene by candlelight.—P. Von Scuenvei.—An up- 
right cabinet painting, very good of its kind, and evidently thought so 
by those who throng abont it. 

238. Study of rocks. J. BP. Kenserr.—Well worth a look. These 
studies are excellent in themselves ; but bits of them thrown together 
will not make a harmonious picture. 

239. Fountain at Palestina, near Reme. T. Hicxs.—The figures 
have that statuesque appearance, so common to the Italian and es- 
pecially the Roman peasantry. The costume of the female who is stand- 
ing up is very picturesque, though as a whole this is not equal tosome 
of the artist’s other works. 

240. Huguenots in Charleston Harbour. T. P. Rossrrer.—Two 
skiffs filled with figures, — and drawn admirably well. We 
regret that this picture is hung so high, as, although little more than 
a sketch, we are strengly im ed with its excellence. Mr. Rossiter 
a rs to carry us back to the period that he delineates, and not sim- 
ply to huddle the garments of old days upon forms and features of our 
own. It requires no slight merit, for an artist to convey this 
sion. Thegreat fault of the majority of them is that they paint alto- 
gether from observation, and consequently are deficient in traces of im- 
agination 


a 


FOURTH GALLERY. 

This is a small room devoted to sculpture, thirteen out of its seven- 
teen subjects being works of Mr. H. K. Brown, whose bust of W..C. 
Bryant particularly pleases us, No. 9, bust of a young girl, being 
also very pretty, and very well chiselled. There is also a good bust of 
General Scott by J. J. Ives. Mr. J. Mosier, however, bears off the 
palm in this department, by his “ Star-gemmed Aurora,” as sweet and 
delicate a bust as one can desire to seteye upon. We beg the reader to 
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. FIFTH GALLERY. 

The running numbers of the pictures are here resumed. 

279. Portrait of a Lady. J. H. Suxcocue.—Painted in that smooth 
and delicate style which many like, and which is particularly 

by the fair sex. We notice it wholly to call attention to the 

ng pair of eyes. They will follow you as you shift your seat, 

and if a very susceptible person, they may haunt you afterwards. No 

one should pass them without a look, and we venture to be sure that it 
will be a look of pleasure. iv 

282. The Fairies’ Play. A. B. Mayr.—A poor but palpable imita- 
tion of the charming picture in the Dusseldorf Gallery, that illustrates 
the German legend of the girl and the Naiads. 

308. Shipwreck. ¥A.B. Dunanv.—There is more real poetry, and 
more feeling, in this picture of a crippled and deserted ship, than in any 
other in the exhibition. 

815. Portrait of a Lady, (. ©. IncHam.—The exceeding delicacy 
and high finish of Mr. Ingham’s female peotoetie are well known. We 
prefer this to any others of his works in the present collection, and com- 
mend it to very particular notice. 

$26. The Mother. R. W. Wein.—One of a pair, very small, very 
choice, and very deserving of remark. 

840. Portrait of a Gentleman. H. P. Gray.—This excellent colo- 
nist here shows to great advantage. 

$44. Catskill Mountain Scenery. J.¥. Kenserr.—The foreground 
admirable, and the group of Indian figures well thrown in. There is, 
however, a superabundance of detail ; and the large spreading tree 
that fills the right hand corner degenerates into downright spottiness. 
So effective is the foreground, that the picture is, nevertheless, an at- 
tractive one. 

349. Twilight. F. E. Caurcu.—Anadmirable landscape, the best that 
Mr. Church here exhibits ; the clouds and sky a masterpiece, in their 
way. 

864. Moonlight. J. G. Cuapman.—An oval picture of a steamer, 
rolling in a heavy swell, though the sea be comparatively calm. The 
vessel occupies no more than her due place, and being well kept down, 
leaves room for sea and sky. Marine views are generally too much en- 
grossed by leviathan ships. 

368. Portrait of a Gentleman.—T. Hicxs.—Probably the best por- 
trait in the collection, in that combination of vigour and delicacy, which as 
we have already noticed in this able artist’s productions. 

In addition to the above, we invite attention to the following—24, 
118, 117, 347, 348, and 872. 

The exhibition contains 373 pictures, amply sufficient for full enjoy- 
ment; and the pains we have taken in culling what we consider the 
pick of them may be taken as a proof of the interest we feel init. We 
cordially advise our readers to take season tickets. 

SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 


THE OPINIONS OF COMPETENT PERSONS. 


The papers and correspondence relating to the Arctic Expedition have 
been presented to Parliament ; and independently of the narratives of 
Sir James Ross, Sir John Richardson, and Captains Kellett and Moore 
—which have been already published—they contain the opinions and 
reports of the Hydrographer of the Admiralty, and of the most emi- 
nent Arctic officers, respecting the Expedition to Behring’s Straits and 
those im process of organization under Captain Austin and Captain Pen- 
ny. Itis worthy of remark, that these authorities are unanimous in 
supposing that Sir John Franklin’s Expedition is still in existence; and 
it cannot but be interesting to our readers to know the various grounds 
on which so many competent witnesses arrive at a common conclusion. 

_Admiral Beaufort says :—There are four ways only in which it is 
likely that the Erebus and Terror would have been lost,—by fire, by 
sunken rocks, by storm, or of being crushed between two fields of ice. 
Both vessels would scarcely have taken firetogether. If one of them had 
struck on a rock, the other would have avoided the danger. Storms in 
these narrow seas, encumbered with ice, raise no swell, and could pro- 
duce no such disaster : —and therefore, by the fourth cause alone could 
the two vessels have been at once destroyed, and even in that case the 
crews would have escaped upon the ice (as happens every year to the 
whalers). They would have saved their loose «re and reached some 
part of the American shores.” —Sir Francis Beaufort argues, Dp as no 
traces of the Expedition have been found on those shoresy ft may be 

y affirmed that one ship at least and both the crews are still in ex- 
istence : and after discussing the probable course of the Expedition, he 
arrives at the conclusion that it remains locked up in the archipelago 
to the westward of Melville Island. 

Sir Edward Parry conceives that the ships have been pushing on sum- 
mer after summer in the direction of Behring’s Straits, and are detain- 
ed somewhere in the space south-westward of Banks’ land. But while 
he advocates the desirableness of prosecuting the search by the way of 

ing’s Straits (to which he looks with the strongest hope), he also 
thinks it expedient to continue the search in Barrow’s Straits which Sir 
James Ross’s forced return left unaccomplished. 

Sir James Ross declared it to be hardly possible that the Erebus 
and Terror canbe anywhere to the eastward of Melville Island, or 
within three hundred miles of Leopold Island; for if that were the case 
he conceives that the crews would most assuredly have made their way 
to the eastward last spring, and have been fallen in with by the parties 
detached from the Enterprise and Investigator during their sojours in 
Leopold Harbour. He therefore regards it as probable that Franklin 
was enabled during his first summer, which as remarkably favourable 
for the navigation of the Arctic Seas, to push his ships, in obedience to 
his orders, to the westward of Banks’ land—and has there become in- 
volved in the heavy pack of ice which was observed from Melville Island ; 
er to be setting past its westernmost point in a south-east direction, 
and which pack he may not have been able to extricate himself. 

Captain omg 4 entirely agrees with Sir Francis Beaufort and Sir 
Edward Parry that the missing Expedition is probably hampered 
amongst the ice somewhere to the souti-westwand, of Melville Island, 
and he alludes to the possibility that the crews may be in such a debili- 
tated state from the ravages of scurvy as to be incapable of making 
any exertion towards their release. Under these circumstances, he 
considers that every possible method of relief should be directed to 
Barrow’s Straits, Behring’s Straits, and the northern coast of America. 

Sir George Back is of opinion that the Expedition is still locked up 
im the neighbourhood of Melville Island. He wholly rejects the idea of 
any attempts on the part of Sir John Franklin to send boats or detach- 
ments over the ice to any point of the main land eastward of the Mac- 
kenzie,—because hie.is enabled to say from experience, that no toil- 
worn or exhausted could have the least chance of existence by 

there. From owledge of Sir John Franklin, he much doubts 
whether he would quit his ship at all, except in a boat; for any attempt 
to cross the ice a long distance on foot would be tempting death, and it 
is too laborious a task to “a far over such an uneven surface as those 
regions generally present. Therefore, Sir George conceives that the 
coast about Melville Island, including the south-west direction from 

- Walker and Wellington Channel, should be thoroughly explored. 

ir John Richardson is of opinion that the western shores of the archi- 
oe diene” Islands should be searched in a high latitude—and 

e tes doing this on the side of Behring’s Straits. . He observes : 
—* The climate of Arctic America improves in a sensiblé manner with 
an increase of western longitude. On the Mackenzie, on the 135th me- 
ridian, the summer is warmer than in any district of the continent in 
the same lel; and it is still finer, and the vegetation more luxu- 
riant, on banks of the Yucon, on the 150th meridian. This ri- 
ority of climate leads me to infer, that ships well fortified against drift 
ice will find the navigation of the Arctic seas more practicable in its 
western portion than it has been found to the eastward.” Sir John 
Richardson was a strong advocate for the Behring’s Straits Ex tion ; 
and it was at his recommendation that one of the Moravian Brethren 
from the establishment of Hernnhut, in Saxony was appointed to ac- 
company Capt. Collinson’s Expedition, for the purpose of acting as in- 
terpreter with the Esquimaux. M. Miertsching is the name of the 
person selected. He is in the prime of life, inured by a service of five 
years in Labrador to the hardships and privations of the Arctic re- 

ons, and sufficiently acquainted with the habits and manners of the 

- = to be able to hold friendly and unreserved intercourse with 
Bn. use of moderate-sized steam vessels is strongly urged for the 

ahi 8 Straits Expedition :—and; as our readers are aware, two 
8  s ‘re now being fitted with screws for the purpose. It is argued, 
t oush vessels do not require to be fortified in an extraordinary de- 
». “From the log-like quiescence with which sailing vessels must 
await the crush of two approaching floes, they must be as strong as 





wood and iron can make them; but the steamer slips out of reach of 
the collision, waits till the shock is past, and then profiting by their 
mutual recoil, darts at once through the transient opening. e hy- 
drographer has great confidence in the advantages of using steamboats. 
He says in reference to Sir John Ross's plan of relief :—*‘ Being tho- 
roughly convinced that nothing but a steam vessel will ever be a le to 
advance through the Arctic sea to any considerable distance, or to re- 
treat with certainty, the proposal of Sir John Ross to employ one of 
the Port Patrick steamers appears to be good, if she can be sufficiently 
fortified, and if the saddie-theste can be made to elevate with instant 
facility. 

Col. Sabine, who has had considerable experience in Aretic explora- 
tion, submits, as the most prebable hypothesis respecting Franklin’s po- 
sition, that his advance from Melville Island in the season of 1847 may 
have been limited to a distance of 50, or perhaps 100, miles at farthest, 
—and that in 1848 he may have endeavoured to retrace his steps, but 
only with partial success. Itis in his opinion quite conceivable, that 
the crews may have been at length obliged to quit their ships, and at- 
tempt a retreat,—not towards the continent, because too distant,—but 
to Melville Island, where certainly food and fuel (seals) may be obtain- 
ed, and where they would naturally suppose that vessels despatched 
from England for their relief would in the first instance seek them. 
Col. Sabine adds :—** Where the Esquimaux have lived, there English- 
men may live; and no valid argument against the attempt to relieve 
can I think be founded on the improbability of finding Eng ishmen alive 
in 1850 who may have made a retreat to Melville Island in the spring of 
1849. Nor would the view of the case be altered in any material de- 

ree, if we suppose their retreat to have been made in 1848 or 1849 to 
anks’ Land,—which may afford facilities of food and fuel equal or su- 
perior to Melville Island.” . 

We observe among the papers a letter from a Mr. J. M. Hamilton, 
brother-in-law te Dr. Rae, who lives at Stromness, in which he affirms 
positively that Sir John Franklin expressed his determination to en- 
deavour to find a passage to the westward through Jones’s Sound. Mr. 
Hamilton says :—* During Sir John Franklin’s stay at Stromness I had 
frequent opportunities of couversing with him on the subject of his 
voyage ; and the last house he visited in Great Britain was mine, on 
the day previous to his sailing from Stromness,—on which occasion, as 
well as on several others, he expressed his determination of endeavour- 
ing to find a passage through Jones’s Sound, instead of Lancaster 
Sound.” The letter containing this information was written on the 15th 
of November last; and presuming the writer’s impressions to be quite 
correct, we are at a loss to conjecture why he should have kept them 
back for so longa period. We cannot, however, attach implicit cre- 
dence to this statement. Sir John Franklin is not an officer at all dis- 
posed to treat his orders with levity; which he would be justly charge- 
able with doing if he acted on any notions that he might personally en- 
tertain rather than on his oficial instructions, which directed him to 
proceed westward through Lancaster Sound and Behring’s Straits. 


abtetiliiatintihal 

A Jewish Martyr.—It is our painful duty to record a case of 
martyrdom which but recently occurred in the empire of Morocco. We 
give the awful details from a private letter which we have seen, re- 
ceived by Mr. Abraham Sebag, a respectable Jewish merchant residing 
in Castle-street, St. Mary Axe, London, whose brother has fallen a vic- 
tim to the barbarity of the inhabitants of that uncivilized country. It 
appears that Judah Sebag, a Jewish merchant, who resided in a town 
called Alig, near Mogadore, was maliciously accused of having spoken 
blasphemy against the Mahomedan faith. The cause of this malice was 
the jealousy of some Mahomedan merchants. He was dragged before 
the Governor, or rather the chief magistrate of the city, whose name 
is Lechusman ben Hassam. The evidence against him having been 
heard, the sentence of the judge was, that he either must embrace Ma- 
homedanism or be burnt todeath. Judah Sebag indignantly refused to 
deny his religion, and nobly chose the alternative—death. The gover- 
nor immediately ordered a large fire to be made, into which the man 
was thrown, and soon devoured by the flames. He was but 24 years of 
age. The letter concludes with the following words of consolation :— 
‘*He died for the glory and sanctification of his faith and his God, and 
may his soul be bound up in the bundle of life !’—London paper, 26th 
ult 

CuHauLpeAn Antiquities —Letters have just been received from 
Bagdad, stating that Mr. Loftus, the geologist attached to the commis- 








sion which is now tmployed in the demarcation of the Turco-Persian 
line of frontier, had succeeded, on his passage from Bagdad to Bussorah, 
in visiting all the most remarkable ancient sites in Lower Chaldea. 

The ruins now called Werka (Orchenoi of Strabo}, which represent the 
Ur of the Chaldees, whence took place the Exodus of Abraham, were 
carefully examined by Mr. Loftus, and were found to be of great extent 
and of extraordinary interest. A vast number of ancient coffins of 
baked clay, highly glazed, and covered with figures of men in relief, 
were discovered in one spot, the coffins being about six feet in length, 
adapted to the shape of the human body, and with an oval ornamented 
lid, which closed the upper part; a moderately-sized water-jar was al- 

so attached to each coffin. Gold ornaments and other Chaldean relics 

were said to be frequently found in them, but those which Mr. Loftus 

examined had been Sheedy rifled, and he had no leisure for excavation. 

Numerous bricks covered with cuneiform characters were, however, 

brought away from the ruins by Mr. Loftus, together with pieces of 
terra cotta, moulded in the shape of a bull's horns, and bearing in- 

scriptions, and several fragments of an hexagonal clay cylinder, in- 

scribed with a long historical record, similar to that deposited in the 

British Museum, which was found by Mr. Layard at Nineveh. Werka 

is still traditionally known in the country as the birth-place of Abra- 

ham, and its identity with Ur of the Chaldees is established beyond the 
reach of cavil. The ruins have been observed at a distance by other 
travellers, but are usually inaccessible, owing to the inundation of the 
surrounding country, and the dangerous neighbourhood of the Khezail 
Arabs. Mr. Loftus, indeed, is the first European who ever succeeded 
in actually visiting this primeval seat of the Jewish race. At the 
ruins called Hammam, near the Hye Canal, Mr. Loftus also obtained a 
statue of black basalt, bearing two cuneiform inscriptions; and at Umg- 
heir, beyond the Euphrates, he found another statue, representing one 

of the Chaldean gods, but it was too much mutilated to be worth moving. 

The commission to which Mr. Loftus belongs, in skirting Susiana, will 
traverse a country studded with Chaldean ruins, and discoveries, there- 
fore, may be expected to be made which will be of the utmost impor- 

tance in aiding the efforts ef Major Rawlinson and others to unfold the 
early history of the East, through the interpretation of the inscriptions 

of Nineveh and Babylon.—Jbid. 





Tue Nevson Corumn.—Shortly before the close of last year we an- 
nounced the completion of one of the four bronze relievos designed to 
adorn the base of the Nelson Columnin Trafalgar-square Another has 
now been finished, and, placed, as it is, opposite to the National Gallery, 
forms a most fitting obverse, so to speak, of the first. The subject is 
the battle of the Nile, and the time, when the gallant Nelson having 
been struck by a langridge shot, over his only remaining eye, was car- 
ried to the cockpit covered with blood, and supposed to be mortally 
wounded. Happily for his country the wound was slight, and the hero 
was spared to gain the most important, though, alas! more fatal, but not 
more decisive or brilliant victory, of Trafalgar. 

It was the scene on the deck of his vessel, just after Nelson had re- 
ceived his death-wound, that the artist of the former relievo selected for 
representation. It was full of action and vigour; everything spoke of 
the deadly strife that was going on around. There was extensive 
scope for the most spirited imaginings of the artist. In the present 
work, the scene is a striking contrast—it is one of quiet suffering and 
repose. Itis in the cockpit, to which Nelson has just been borne, sur- 
rounded by the dying and the dead. Inthe centre is the hero, sup- 
ported by two of his men; the brave Captain Berry is standing at his 
side, apparently addressing him. On the left the surgeon, who was at- 
tending to a wounded sailor, on seeing his illustrious commander hurt, 
is hurrying to assist him, but is gently requested to complete the case 
on which he was then engaged. In the rear to the left are sailors bring- 
ing down others of their wounded comrades, and to the right one who 
has been severely hurt, in the act of raising his hand and cheering the 
noble hero. Several wounded sailors are lying around, and near to the 
surgeon and assisting him is a cabinboy kneeling, whose attitude and 
intelligent countenance add much to the interest of the scene. 

Our first impression was a sense of barrenness in the upper part o 
the picture, but the meagre pannelling of the cockpit afforded no op-f 
portunity for the relief which, in the former work, om been found in 
the shattered yard and torn rigging of the ship. With a very slight 
exception it is a perfect basso relievo. The figures are admirabl 
brought out, and the grouping is chaste and classical. Unfortunately 
for the artist, it does not occupy so favourable a situation as the alto 
relievo facing Whitehall; but its great merit will repay an examina- 





tion by every one who can appreciate an excellent work of art. It was 











designed by Mr. Woodington, and cast by Messrs. Moore, Ferrance, and 
Co., ot Baidwin’s-gardens, Gray’s-inn-lane. The casting is remarkably 
clear and correct—the composition of the metal being 1- 
being of equal th throughout.— Times. 
Tue Roya Lisrary tn Paris.—You were informed, in a recent 
letter, of the tremendous ee which has of late taken place in the 
MSS. department of the Bibliotheque Nationale. It appears that the 
map department of the same establishment is in a state of the most 
frightful confusion ; so much so, that, according to one of the principal 
officials, it would take not less than twenty-five years to reduce mat- 
tersto anything like order. There are positively vast rooms filled from 
top to bottom with maps, of ail countries and all ages, jumbled together 
pble-méle in perfect chaos. There are, moreover, huge bundles of 
most valuable maps, rived from the different convents during the pil- 
lagings of the First Revolution, which are left to rot, untouched and 
uncared for. In other collections, in which some attempt has been 
made to arrange and catalogue, scandalous depredations have taken 
place, rare maps egy im cut or torn from volumes, or taken away 
by bundles at a time. Nor is it only maps and manuscripts which have 
been stolen: there is in the Bibliothéque a collection called by the ex- 

ressive name of the Hel/, consisting of bad, obscene, and abominable 
Socks of all kinds, printed in different countries at different times. 
Though these works are utterly unfit to be read, they are of great pe- 
cuniary value; and, partly on account of their rarity, partly on ac- 
count of their horrid nature, were placed under the peculiar control of 
the chief of the establishment, and only lent out as a special favour to 
certain employés and some few bibliophiles. Well, it turns out that of 
late years the He// has lost not fewer than two-thirds of its scandalous 
collection !—Corresp. Literary Gazette. 





CompLetion or A Great Navan Work in Russia.—In the month 
of February last the great naval basin at Sebastopol was completed, and 
the largest ships of war in the Russian navy can now be docked with 
the greatest ease, at that important naval port on the Euxine, or Black 
Sea. Some idea may be formed of the 1. pe of the works, when it 
is stated that the basin covers an extent of ten acres of ground, and has 
seven dry docks—three on one side, and four on the other, each capable 
of containing the largest ships in the navy. The water in the basin is 
thirty feet above the level of the Black Sea, and the vessels are taken 
into it by means of three locks, the iron gates of which were made by 
Messrs. George and Sir John Rennie, and are sixty-four feet broad, the 
breadth of the locks, by twenty-eight feet deep. A large reservoir has 
been constructed at some distance from the basin, and the former is con- 
stantly supplied with water by allowing a river to enter into it, and 
the quantity of the water in the basin is regulated by sluices from the 
reservoir. Each of the dry docks has a sluice, which can be opened and 
the water emptied out into the Black Sea in a very limited period, with- 
out the trouble of pumping, the plan adopted at the docks adjoining 
basins in this country when it is found requisite to empty them at high 
water. The Emperor of Russia is reported to have about fifty ships of 
war at present at Sebastopol, and has recently received the best descrip- 
tion of machinery for making blocks and other purposes ; and he 
has in progress of construction a superior description of machinery 
for very extensive rope works. 
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PROBLEM No. 74, sy Herr Rigs, of Stuttgardt. (*) 
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White, playing first, to checkmate in four moves. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 73. 
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1. KtoK5 
2. BtoK Kt4 KtoK4 
3. Ktto Kt4 KtoK5 
4. KttoQ5 KtoK4 
5. R to Q3 checkmate. 





[{*] The above remarkable position is extracted from a Jate number of the Illustrated London 

News ; its extreme intricacy induces us to swerve from our usual course of publishing only 

original matter. We would particularly invite the attention of amateurs to Mr. Ries’ Pro- 

blem, and will publish the names, or initials—at their option—of such correspondants as may 

—_ in discovering its solution; which, up (to the present time, has been with- 
eld. 
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Tue Envvess Versatitiry or Lorp BroucHam.—That the king 
never dies, and Lord Brougham never sleeps, are two leading features 
of English constitutional doctrine. Whenever the time may come, and 
we sincerely trust it may be far distant, when the noble and learned 
lord is nominally removed from amongst us, we have little doubt that 

he will step forward in any capacity, save that of mute, to manage his 
own obsequies. He will wrangle with his own executors ; throw his own 
estate into Chancery ; review his own biography, which is now lying in 
Lords Campbell’s desk , pronounce his own funeral oration in the House 
of Peers, and show hlmfelf visibly affected for five minutes at his own 
death ; and when-we imagine that we have nothing left for it but to re- 
duce our grief within the decent limits of manly fortitude,we shall be pre- 
sently convinced that our sorrow was premature by receiving the intel- 
ligence that the departed worthy has just made his appearance as primo 
tenore at La Scala, or is the head of a Provisional Government at 
Thraen.— Times. : 
Gurra Percua Boors.—Two days ago a German, wearing gutta 
percha boots, left Brussels for Paris by railway. He placed his feet on 
the zinc pan, containing hot water, with which the carriage was sup- 
plied, and fell asleep “On arriving at the station of Tubize he prepared 
to alight, but, to his astonishment, found that his boots stuc fast to 
the warming-pan, and as he pulled to remove them the soles split into 
shreds. At last, amidst the loud laughter of his fellow-trave lers, he 
had to draw his feet out of his boots altogether, and, having sent his 
baggage on before, had to wrap them in pocket- handkerchiefs and news- 
papers ; and in that pitiable plight he came all the way to Paris.— 
Galignani’s Messenger. — 

Powers’s STratue or Eve.—The friends of Hiram Powers, and all 
the lovers of art, will learn with regret that the work of our sculptor, 

Eve, which has some time been expected in this country for Mr. Pres- 

ton, of South Carolina, has been lost by a shipwreck off the Spanish 
coast. We believe it was considered the artist’s master piece by his 

friends in Italy. It was larger than the Greek SldVe, though of life 

size.— Tribune. 








AspHautic MANuRE.—At a weekly council of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society, held on Wednesday, a statement was read from Earl Grey, 
showing the satisfactory results obtained by Vice-Admiral the Earl of 
Dundonald, in command of Her Majesty’s naval forces on the West In- 
dia station, from manure prepared from the asphaltum of the great 
itch lake in the island of Trinidad, and tried in the Government gar- 
ens at Bermuda His Lordshipfurther stated to the council that Lord 
Dundonald had sent to the Colonial-office a box containing three speci- 
mens of the manure in question, and which would be forwarded to the 
society for the inspection of its members. The council ordered their 
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for the favour of this com- 
referred to by his 





general to the f t for the defence adiz. 

py inst of Barossa in Gayton r of 1813. = — = dom eS in wy and 1814 in 
, : —* 7. ld turbaned | charge of the left wing of the army in the Peninsula, and in that command was 
An OPINION ON an Poe Ag Me oR of Cairo, and present in the four yo on the Nive in December 1813. as well as in 
Turk one .— the camalie side a Frenchman just ingore in = ty ba — = of yA y ot LS penny! we aber y r the 
jnting ou ree . sortie from that fortress. ionel Macdonald was in nominated a Com- 
prighe elegance of Parisian costume, ‘* my son, look “4 ! If you OVEr | anion of the Bath ; and in 1818 he was appointed Deputy Adjutant-General of 
forget God and the Prophet you may come to look like that !, the Forces, and in 1831 nominated a K.C. B. From 1830 until his death Sir John 





%» Monument.—About £2,000, has been contributed 


Lorp JEFFREY as we are informed, has con- 





ed monument, Edinburgh, 
ee = £1,300; London about £400; and Glasgow about £100. 
— Witness. 


nu AntTiquities.—We are enabled to announce that the anti- 

— ia curiosities lately discovered in N ineveh, will be conveyed 

ren land by Her Majesty’s frigate Cambrian, 40, Commodore Plum- 

it ~~ The gallant Commodore has sent the ship to the Persian Gulf 
e S osive them.—United Service Gazette. 


Appotutments. 


rp oF GREEN CLOTH, March 22.—The Marquis of Westminster to be 
ward of Her Majesty's Household, vice Earl Fortescue, resigned.— 
wsinG STRERT, March 23.—C. A. J. Piesse Eaq , to be Colonial Secretary for 
, Territory of Western Australia. — Lord Seymour is a pare Se Com- 
are er of H. M. Woods and Forests, in place of the Ear of Carlisle, and has 
— h of Totnes.—Mr. Penboree wor ome om for 
ched to Her Majesty’s Treasury, nas retired from the public ser- 
— youthe ether office held by that gentleman—viz., agent for the Russian. 
D ms Loan—bhas been abolished by the Lords of the Treasury. We a'so un. 
derstand that itis not their Lordships’ intention to fill upthe vacancy occasioned 
‘the office by Mr. Pemberton’s retirement. A very considerable saving will 
perhene to the public by this arrangement. Mr. Pemberton filled the ve ardu- 
yen post of Secretary to the Chachellor of the Exchequer during the Administra- 
tion of Sir Robert Peel.— Observer. : 
Professor Bain having — the Assistant-Secreta 
Health, is succeeded in that office by Tom Taylor, Esq., 
John Milley Doyle is appointed Vice-Consul at Santa Ma 
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ship to the Board of 
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. - anpoined Colonial Surgeon at the Cold Coast. David Jardine and 
fades proet Edger, Esqs., are ee inted bers of the Legislative Council 
at Hong-Kong. 


Avmy. 


War-Orrice, March 29.—14th Regt of Lt Brags--Cor M C Smith (Bidieg- 
master) to be Lt.by pur, v Nettleship, whoret. 15th Lt Drags—Lt CJ Harford, 
from 82d Ft.t0 be Lt, v Hutton, who ex. 16th Lt Drags—Cor D Barclay to be 
Lt, by pur v L Scott, who ret; Cor FB H Carew, from the 10th Lt Drags, tobe 
Cor,v Barclay ; Sergt-Maj J Dynon to be Cor,without pur, (Ridingmaster), v Ki- 
shee, dec. 12ch Regt of Ft—MajJ M Perceval to be Lt Col,by pur, v Bell, who 
ret; Capt T Brooke to be Maj,by pur, v Perceval; Lt H Segrave to be Capt,by 
pur, v Brooke ; Ens H Robson to be Lt,by pur, v Segrave. 26th Ft—Acting As 
sist Sur J Coates, MD, to be Assist Sur 36th Ft—Lt J S Chalmers has been 
allowed to retire from the service by the sale of hiscommission. 43d Ft—Maj- 
GenJ Fergusson, CB, from 62nd Fi, to be Col, v Lt-Gen the Hon Sir H_ RB Pa- 
kenham, KCB, dec. 53d Ft—LtGN Fendall from 80th Ft, to be Lt,v G Mor- 
phett, cashiered by the sentence of a General Céurt-martial. 62d Ft—Ma)j Gen 
W Smet, CB, to be Col, v Maj-Gen J Fergusson, CB, app to 43d Ft. 80th Fi— 
LtC HT Bruce de Ravignes, from 6th Ft, to be Lt, v Feudall, app to 53d Fr— 
82d Fi—Lt J Henry D'Arcy Hutton, from 15th Lt Drags, to be Lt, v Harford 
whoex. 98h Ft—Ens W A Kerr, from 59th Ft, to be Ens, v Templeman, dec. 
Ri Canadian Rifle Regt—Ens K M Moffatt, to be Lt.by pur,v Peto,who ret; Ens 
W M Tayler, from 1st W I Regt. to be Ens, v Moffatt. 

Unatracuhen.—Lt G Cookes, from 3d Lt Drags, to be Capt, by pur. 

MEMORANDUM.—Brevet Maj B Fox has been allowed to retire from the ser- 
vice by the sale of his commission as a Captainon half-pay of the Glengarry Fen- 
cibles, he being about to become a settler in Canada. 

Erratum in the Gazette of the 22d of March, 1850. : 

6th Drags—For Lt H L Barton from ‘10th Ft,” to be Lt,by pur, v Sir W C 
Morshead, March 22, 1850, read, Lt H L Barton from “1st Ft,”’ to be Lt, by 

ur, &c. 
*Ornice or Orpwnasce, April 1 —Ordnance Medical Departmeat— Dpy-Inspec- 
tor-Gen M Thomas, to be Inspector-Gen of Ordnance Hospitals; Senior Sur, 
J Stewart, to be Inspector-Gen of the Ordnance Medical Dept; Senior Surg 
Verling, M.D., to be Dpy-Inspector Gen, v Thomas, who ret; Assist-Surg J 
Mackintosn, M.D..to be Surg; Assist-Surg G T Ferris, to be Surg; Temporary 
Assist-Surg A Rudge, to be Assiet-Surg; Temporary Assist-Surg T Park to be 

Gis—Lt C Holder to be Capt, by 


Assist-Surg. 
Wan Orrice, APRIL 5.—5th Deeg 
pur, v Hill, who ret; Cor C A D Halford to be Lt, by pur, v Holder. Sth Lt 
Drags—-Krvt Lt-Co! J A Fullerton to be Lt-Col, without pur, v Brvt Col Camp 
bell, dec ; Capt A Liule to be Maj, v Fullerton; Lt C H D Donovan, to be Capt. 
v Little; Cor R Shaw (Ridingmaster) to be Lt, v Donovan. 18th Regt of Ft— 
Assist-Surg B D Batt, from 98th Ft, :o be Assist-Surg, v Ridgway, who ex. 22d 
Ft—Lt W KR Goddard to be Adj, v Brennan, pro. 28th Ft—Lt W A Biddle, 
from ist W 1 Reg, to be Lt, v Bourne, who ex. 34th Ft—Lt SirG HS 
Douglas, Bart. to be Capt, by pur, v Burrill, who ret; Ens D Persee to be Lt, by 
ur, v Sit @H Scon ondas. 55th Fr—Siaff Surg of the Second Class H 
Mapleton, ND., tobe Surg,v A Campbell, who ret upon half-pay. 70th Fr— 
Ens D Armstreng, from 44th Ft, to be Ens, v Minchin, who ret. 98th Ft—As- 
sist-Surg A R Ridgway, M D., from 18th Ft, to be Assist-Surg, v Batt, who ex. 
ist W I Rege—Lt F D Bourne, from 28th Ft, to be Lt, v Biddle, whoex. Rl 
Canadian Rifle Reg—Assist Surg E W C Kingdom, M D, from the Staff, to be 
Assist-Surg, v Cleland, who ex. 
Hospitat StarrF—Surg H Mackay, from 42d Ft, to be Staff-Surg of the Sec 
Class, v Mapleton, app to 55th Ft; Assist-Sur A B Cleland, M D, from the Rl 
Canadian Rifle Reg, to be Assist-Surg to the Forces, v Kingdom, who ex. 


Navy. 


ApMIRatty, March 27, 1850'-—The following promotions have this day taken 
tees consequent on the death of Vice Admiral the Honourable Donald Hugh 

acka, ;— Kear Adml of the Red, Sir G F Seymour, C.B., G C.H., to be Vice 
of Blue. Rear-Adml of White, Sir T Henry Dillon, K.C.H., to be Rear of Red: 
Rear-Adin| of Blue, Barrington Reynolds, C.B , tobe Rear of White. Cap- 
tain Sir J Marshall, C.B., K C.H., to be Rear-Adml of Blue. Retired Captain 
Henry Jenkinson has also been promoted tw be a Retired Rear-Admiral. 

Appointments.—Coinmer J N Strange to command the Archer, screw sloop, 
at Plymouth; Lieut E 8 Grove and Purser J Lewis to ditto. Assist Surg- A 
Sibbald to the Assistance, Arctic Expedition. 

Tue Gaoo CommitTeE.—This Committee of officers, headed by Sir Byam 
Martin, haa recommended that the amount of spirit or wine rations now served 
in the Navy be reduced one half, and that three shillings and sixpence per man 
per month be allowed in compensation. A variety of minor recommendations ac- 
company the report. 

A patentsmoke consuming apparatus for steam ships has been tried and found 
to answer. The experiment was made at Woolwich on the 3d inst., in the Arie’. 
_ Tue Arctic Expevirion.—According to the present calculations, it 
18 expected the whole of the vessels will leave Woolwich for Greenhithe 


on the Ist of May, and in a few days afterwards they will be towed, if 
requisite, to the 








| entland Frith, on their enterprising undertaking. A 
aso convertible into a punt, has been lately brought to Wool- 
wich for trial. It consists of aframe like the frame of a sofa with- 


out @ back, and the under part of the woodwork for being used on the 
ice 18 Covered with a narrow bar of iron. The mode of converting it in- 
toa punt for rowing in the water is very simple, being effected by ta- 
king out the gutta percha lining with which it is supplied when used as 
4 sleigh on the ice or snow, and attaching it on the outside. The sheets 
of gee percha are not very thick, which makes them as elastic as 
= ‘ons when used on the ice, and the material is admirably adapted 
or keeping the officers and crews | when resting in them during the 
meet although they are so close to the ground. ‘The dimensions of the 
eee are eleven feet six inches long by three feet broad, and one foot 
sree inches deep, and the whole is remarkably light, although suffi- 
Clently strong for the purposes for which it is intended. 


. Sm Jouw Ross’s Arctic Expeprrion.—Arrangements have now 
= made for the departure of the Felix, purchased at Ayr for an ex- 
| eye in search of Sir John Franklin and the officers and crews of 
ome and Terror Nag wong tay, The vessel will be under the 

of Captain Sir John , and Wednesday, the 17th inst., is 
eparture from Ayr for the Arctic regions. 


named for her @ 
@vituary. 


Six Joun Macponatp.—pj 


Berkeley Square, of infi 
Adjeee Gen, of H. MF 
Unguished officer entered the army 
Served with the regiment in Irel 
wh 


Lt. Gen. Sir J. Macdonald, 
42d Highlanders. This dis- 
= na — 0 des 89th Foot, in 1795, and 
Present in the principal actions o ng the rebellion of 1798, having been 
else : place at Ross, Vinegar Hill, 
where. In 1799 and 1800 Lieut, Macdonald served in the icibsosavenn, 


1801 to 1903 he coal eo venue 48 well as the capture of Malta. From 


actions of the 13th and 21st 


and in the of M, Present in the actions at the landing, 


» 1801. Major Macdonald was, in 


1807 
sei 

obtained 
next year, and had charge of the 
commanded by Sir John 


Highlanders. This distinguished general officer had received the medal for 
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as military to 
ings Geren Legion ey 
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in Swedish Pomerania 
in that year. 
Walcheren exped 
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had the appointment of Adjutant-General. In 1847 he was nominated a Grand 
Cross of the Bath. From 1828 until January, 1844, he was also colonel of the 
67th Foot; but in the later year he was removed to the coloneley of the 42d 


Egypt, and the gold medal and clasp for his services at Barossa and the Nive. 
One of the London Papers gives the tol'owing particulars of this gallant vete- 
ran’s death. ‘‘We mgy mention that Sir Jobn attended the banquet given to 
Lord Gough on Saturday, and appeared in his wonted health and spirits ; indeed, 
to use his own remark, ‘he never felt better in the whole course of his life.’ On 
Monday, upon return from the Horse Guards, he complained of aslightcold ; but 
no symptom of a serious character was manifested until about five minutes previ- 
ous to his demise. Shortly after ten o'clock yesterday morning he said he felt 
almost entirely recovered, and anepnenty partook of a liule beef-tea. He 
suddenly fell into a cold sweat, and his attendants removed him to bed, and 
adopted instantaneously every possible remedy, but he died in less than five 
minutes.” 
Deatu oF THE EARL oF MACCLESFIELD —Thomas, the fifth Earl of Maccles- 
field, died on Easter Sunday at Ensham-hall, one of his seats in Oxfordshire, in 
the 87th year of his age. He was the father of the peerage of England. His 


188 SERGEANT, recently arrived from England, begs to inform the ladies of New 
M York that she is prepared to teach the above ie uiful process Ir aap bb eoquned fe 
a lessons. Speciurens may be seen, e 

om Ag 4 . rms known on a rhs 


intellect, and bears the impress of profounder and more philosophic 
his previous efforis.”—Mirror 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
THE TWENTY FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is now open at the New Gallery, 688 


9, a. M. until Mi. 
Admittance 25 cents. Season tickets 50 cents. Catalogues 121-2 cents, ap 27—6t 








TRE ART OF MAKING FLOWERS IN WAX. 








G. P. PUTNAM'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 
THE NEW EDITION OF MR. COOPER’S “ WAYS OF THE HOUR.” 1 vol. 12mo 


cloth, $1 25. 
“ We have read this remarkable production with great care. 8 rasp of 
af diner of 
Also, by the same author, uniform with the above, revised editions, beautifully printed, 
ra 
. THE SPY; THE PILOT ; and, THE RED ROVER, $1,25 cach. 
SUCCESS 1N LIFE—THE LAWYER—By Mrs. L. C. Tuthill, author of “The Mer- 
chant,” &e. 12mo. half bound, 62 1-2 cents. 
DICKENS’S DAVID COPPERFIELD. 
With the Illustrations, No. 12. Price 12 1-2 cents. 
“ Dickens, in his ‘ David Copperfield’ is nobly maintaining and g his reputation ; 
Pure in word and thought, and stern in its morality, 
te humanity is ite noblest and most essential characteristic.”—T'ribune. 
HOUSEHOLD WORDS—Conducted by Charles Dickens, Esq. No, Ill. Price 6 cents. 


anentertaining Journal, replete with warm, genial, bumanizing sen- 
has already impressed it vith the characteristic of bisown En 


It displays a greater 


thought, than 
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Lordship was but little known in public or political life, having succeeded to the 
earldom only eightyears ago, when he was atthe advanced age of 79. The tenor 
of his life was that of a quiet, elegant Englishman. When (onthe death of his 
venerable brother in 1842) he emerged from the position of a commoner to the 
fortunes of the family earldom, he retained, uoaltered, the unosientatious and 
amiable bearing which endeared him to all who were connected or acquainted 
with him. His Lordship was born on the 9th of June, 1763. As a young man 
the for some years held a commission in the Foot Guards. He married first on 
the \6th of March, 1796, Miss Edwards, daughter of Mr. Lewis Edwards, of 
Ludlow, by whom he had four danghters. three of whom are living, and are Lady 
Amelia Montgomery, Lady Matilda Montgomery, and Lady Louisa Parker ; 
nd on the 19th of March, 1807, his Lordship married the present Dowager Coun- 
ess, who was daughter o Mr. William Breton Wolstenholme, of Sussex. by 
whom he left a son and two daughters—Thomas Augustus Wolstenholme Vis- 
count Parker (now the sixth Earl of Macclesfield), the Countess of Antrim, and 
the Lady Lavinia Dutton. The present at hs is in his 40th year) is married 
to Lady Mary Frances, daughter of the Marquis of Westminster, and has a 
family of four children. 

Vicr-ADMIRAL Macxay.—Vice Admiral the Hon. Donald Hugh Mackay was 
the fourth son of the Hon. George Mackay, of Skibo, and brother of the late and 
of the present Lord Reay. He entered the Royal Navy early in life, in 1794, 
and was engaged in active and arduous service from that period until 1832. Dur- 
ing our late wars he did his duty gallantly and ably in every part of the world 
where our men-of-war went. His later occupation was in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago and the Chinese Seas He was made a Vice-Admiral of the Red the 4th 
of May, 1849. This distinguished seaman died at his residence, in the Albany, 
on the 25th ult. Vice-Admiral Mackay bore the prefix of Honour to bis name, 
because on the succession of his brother to his grandfather’s title of Lord Reay, 
he, and his other brothers and his sisters, were raised to the rank of sons and 
davglhters of a baron. 


CoLoxeL Weare, K. H.—This distinguished officer died (27th ult ) in Here- 
fordehire, having lately retired from the office of commandant of the provisional 
battalions at Chatham. He entered the army as an ensign in the 35th Footin 
the year 1804, and the following year served with the British and Russian 
army in Italy. Lieut. Weare served in Egypt in 1807, against the Turks, and 
was present at the second attack on Roseita. as well as the cap'ure of the enemy’s 
guns and camels on the banks of the Nile and in the retreat to Alexandria. In 
1809 the lieutenant served at the reduction of the islands of Ischia and Prosida, 
at the taking of the Ionian Islands in ihat year and 1810, and during the siege 
of Santa Maura he acted as an engineer officer. Afterwards he proceeded to 
the Peninsula, and in the campaigns of 1812, 1813, and 1814, was aide-de-camp 
to Sir John Oswald, who then commanded the fifth division of the army. Dur- 
ing these campaigns he was present in the severe affair of Villa Muriel, in the 
retreat from Burgos, the advance of 1813, affair of Osma, the battle of Vittoria, 
both assaults and sieges of San Sebastian, battle of Nivelle, and some of the 
affairs at the mayor's house onthe Bayonne-road. The late Colonel Weare 
had received the war medal and three clasps for his services at Vittoria, St. 
Sebastian, and Nivelle. In 1836 he was nominated a knight of the Hanoverian 
Guelphic Order, and appointed major of the Provisional Battalion; in 1838 he 
was appointed Lieutenant Colone! ef the battalion, and from that time till the 
present held the appointment of Commandant. He was also one of the aides- 
de-camp tu the Queen. 


Tuom, THE AYRSHIRE ScuLPTOR.— We notice with regret the death of Jame® 
Thom, the sculptor, who expired at his lodgings in New York, on Wednesday of 
this last week. Mr. Thom came to this country from Scotland some twelve or 
foar ago, in pursuit of a person who had been previously sent over by 
the proprietors to exhibit his Tam O'Shanter and Old Mortality, but who, we 
believe, made no returns or report of his proceedings. Arriving in New York, 
he traced him, the delinquent—a fellow-Scotchman of some shrewdness and ad- 
dress—to this city, and here recovered, if we rightly remember, a portion of the 
mouey for which it appeared these admirable works had been sold, and traus- 
mitted it to the proprietors, who had been his benefactors, concluding to remain 
here himself to pursue his profession. In exploring the country in this vicinity 
for stone adapted to his purpose, he brought into notice the fine free stone quarry 
at Licile Falls, which has since become so famous. having furnished the stone for 
the Court House in this city, Trinity Church in New York, and many other 
public buildings in various parts of the country. 

With this stone he reproduced the two groups already named, executed an 
imposing statue of Burns, and filled various orders for ornamental pieces for 
pleasure grounds. The copy of the Old Mortality group—including the pious 
old Presbyterian and his Pony, with the familiar presence of the immortal 
genius which made them the property of the universal mind—was sold, at a fair 
price, to the proprietors of Laurel Hill Cemetery, near Philadelphia, and is now 
the appropriate frontispiece of that spacious city of the dead. Tam O’Shanter 
and Seater Johnny keep “ watch and ward” at the entrance of the hospitable man- 
sion of our friend, Roswell L. Colt, Esq, at Paterson. It is upon these incom- 
parable works that the fame of the Ayrshire sculptor must chiefly rest. They 
are beyond a doubt the best illustrations of his peculiar genius; and so we be- 
lieve he himself considered them; though, like most men of his class, he was 
always anticipating the time and opportunity when he would surpass them. 
That“ more convenient season” never came. 

The Tam O'Shanter first raised him into notice from the condition of an ob- 
scure stone-cutter, without antecedents, education, or the slightest knowledge of 
the “sehoola’’—conciliated the admiration of his own countrymen, and secured 
for him fame and employment in the world of London. In that metropolis he 
received numerous orders for busts, which were, we believe, creditably execut- 
ed in the favourite Scotch grey stone with which he had been familiar. 

Thom had a strong predilection for Architecture, and, fancying that he could 
excel in that department of Art, gave considerable attention to it, but we are not 
aware that he produced anything remarkable, beyond a few designs that were 
never executed. When it was concluded to build Trinity Church with the Little 
Falls stone, Thom made an advantageous contract to do the stone-cutting, and 
executed much of the fine carving for thai costly architectural blunder. Owing to 
some misunderstanding with tne architect, or the committee, he left the work, 
however, before it was completed, and, having realized considerable profits, pur- 
chased a farm near Ramapo,in Rockland County, on the line of the Erie Rail- 
road, and gratified his fancy by putting up a house afier one of his own concep- 
tions. Since that time we have had no knowledge of his pursuits, but believe 
that ke abandoned a profession in which, with due cultivation, he might have at- 
tained the highest rank.— Newark Daily Advertiser. 

In the Close. Salisbury, on the 30th ult., the Very Rev. Francis Lear, D.D., 
Dean of Salisbury. He was appointed to the deanery about the close of Sir R. 
Peel's Ministry, tnrough the influence of the Right Hon. Sydney Herbert, M.P, 
to whom he had been tutor. The deceased also held the rectory of Bishopstone, 


near Salisbury, worth about £1,000 per annum. This benefice is in the gift of 
the Pembroke family.—On the 23d ult, in London, Colonel A. Campbell, C.B. 
and K.H., of the 9th (Queen’s Koyal) Lancers, who had recently arrived in 


England from India, died after a short illness. He entered the army as a cornet 
in the year 1806. .At the memorable battle of Sobravn, on the 10th of February, 
1846, he commanded the 2d cavalry brigade. In 1846 he received the brevet 
rank _Of colonel.— At Walsall, Staffordshire, aged 81, General Charles Craven, 
of Richardstown, county Louth, Ireland, formerly of the Sth Dragoon Guards.— 
At Hereford, aged 68, George Rodney Purdon, Esq, late of the 14th Dragoons, 
second son of the late Charles Purdon, Esq., of Lisnabin, county of Westmeath.— 
On the 6th December last, on the coast of Africa, a few days only after being 
invalided from H.M. steamer Phenix on that station, William Roberts, surgeon, 
R.N. On the 22d inst., at Bath, Major William Bird Bleamire, aged 71.—On 
the 22d ult, Lt Col. Smith-Neil of Beruweill, Ayrshire.—At Gannuw House, 
Derb shire, J. Alderson, Esq., late a Lieut. in H.M. 43d Regt.— Captain Rod 
ney Eden, in command of H.M 8S. Amphitrite. 26, in the Pacific. The account 
of this gallant officer’s almost sudden death at Mazatlan, on the 11thof January, 
was communicated in a letter from Lieut. Walker, who had assumed the acting 
command of the ship, to the British Consul at Tepic. The ship was expected at 


San Blas on the 15th of February, on her way to Valparaiso aud England with 
her freight. 
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Ht Anton =D, AT 335 peceewsy, direct] 
reet,a new Restaurant 
superb and chaste thing of the kind in the c 


- DUPIGNAC, 


y opposite the Broadway B: corner 
and Oyster Saloon, pronounced to be most 
country. There is connected with this 








ment twenty ele ly fitted supper apartments for ladies and genUemen, who esire 
to sup onthe de ‘ies of the eleomes. The whole premises, covering nearly four 

fee t of ground, enables them to offer superior accommodations. They solicit the Sher ga 
of gentlemen who may desire to breakfast, dine, or sup. ap 27. 


vein; and 
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if the succeeding numbers (ulfil the promise made in these, it will become univer- 
lar asa‘ h hold’ book on both sides of the Atlantic.”—Com. Ad. 
ST. LEGER; OR, THE THREADS OF LIFE. 
By Richard B. Kimball. ‘Third Edition. 12mo, cloth. $1. 
‘‘ Full of thought and sentiment ofa thoroughly original cast.”—Com. Adv. 
“Itis a work of origin lity and undeniable power.”—Tribune. 








THE LATE JOHN WILSON, VOCALIST. 


It has been proposed by several influential tlemen of this city, that a subscription be 
raised for the purpose oferecting a suitable Monument ta the City of 
mains of *‘ ScoTia’s LAMENTED Minstre.” A Committee has 
for the like laudable purpose, who have invoked the 
countrymen of the lamented Wilson, residert in this city. Dp ry Fae) of 
entlemen, who cherish the memory of the departed, will be at the Astor House 


o. 5) on Weduesday evening next, the .4th inst., at belt gow coven, precisely, for the pur- 
dose of to a permanent Commitee, and appointing a rand HH . Itmay 
be proper toadd that sabscri are expressly limited to two dollars, and that in interim 
they —— received at this Office. 

ap t 


ALEX. WATSON, Secretary ad interim. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
PRICE ONLY 10 CENTS. 
WASHING DAYS AS THEY ARE, AND 
AS THEY MAY BECOME. 
BY H. TWELVETREE. 
ROFESSOR of the art and science of Washing, and sole proprietor for the Cone > 


P oi the washing plan by which a family’s six weeks wash may be done befure b 
at an expense of less than 6 cents, making washing days (the dread of married men) as 


quiet as other days. Warranted not t» injure the most delicate fabric. May be had of J 
bookseller, or sent by mail on receipt of the price in a post paid letter addreseed to 
TWE LVETREE, Room 23, No. 80 Nassau Street, New York. ap 2—4t 





BUROPEAN EXPRESS OFFICE. 
McNICOL & CO., 33 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


pacnscs made up weekly at this agency for all parts of Great Britain and France 
Orders for Books, Periodicals, Newspapers, &c., attended to either in quantity ur single 


7 ies. 
urchases made in France and England. ap 20 


WwW 





ANTEDO.—Anaccomplished Governess, to go to a pleasant and healthy town at the 
South. Apply.aiter 5, p. mM. at 56 West Fourteenth Street. ap 20—it 





EARLY CLOSING OF STORES—TO THE PUBLIC. 


THE public are hereby informed that the principal Retail Dry Goods Stores are closed 
every evening at 8 o’clock, Saturdays excepted. Lapdres are particularly requested to 
make their purchases d iring Day, thus conferring a favour upon the Clerks, as well as 
enabling the Merchants to adhere (o this salutary arrangement. ap 20—2t 





NEW YORK ATHENZIUM, 
661 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE BOND STREET AND ADJOINING THE 8TUYVESANT INSTITUTE. 


In view of the great want that has been so long felt toexistin this city of some I 
to which Merchants, Citicens, and Foreign Residents t have for the pu of 
reading the Literary, Scientific, and Political Journals M Europe, as well as 
those of the United States, the undersigned came to the determination of supplying this desid- 
eratum, ard for that purpose a leased the spacious ground floor of the building erected 
for the New York National Academy of Design and Gallery of Fine Ar's, situated in Broadway 
ppposite Toe tcet ta widib, wellighted ond thoroughly ventiionsd. if ts’ desiaeeeed nal 
1 th feet in width, well li an rou vent . t 
will be hereafter news as 1. - ‘- Sew look Atheneum.” an ober 
e Institution will be conducted on such principl. 8 t cannot fail to 
pay we its — ye have ~ “ pl tion. fidently pt dng ny h Se 
outline of their plan. ocation has been selected in the upper part of i 
to quiet and retirement, as well as convenient proximity to t Tr een ata ne 
Mercantile portion of the community. 1 





It has also been borne in mind, that during 
ness portion of the day, to those engaged in Mercantile pursuits, reading is almost out 
question, and that, whilst the Atheneum will afford at all hours of the day to the Literary 
character the means of recreation, it will be peculiarly adapted to the Merchant when the 
cares an) anxieties of have subsided, and are ded by hours of calmness and 
quiet, so conducive to the enjoyment of the advantages of such an institution and of which 
he will be thus enabled to avail himself in the immediate vicinity of his own dwel 

The Reading Room will be fitted upina style of elegance and magnificence, superior to 
any thing of the kind ever before attempted in this country. The Projectors believe that a 
due regard to its pune will not belooked upon in the li ht of luxury and extravagance 
‘yut as indispensably necessary to the ease and comfort of the subscribers. This is anew 
feature, hitherto overlooked in Reading Rooms, it being deemed sufficient to supply the ma- 


terials of reading, without any to the convenience or comfort of the reader when en- 
room, and mak arrangements 
refined taste and adaptation to the end n 
he i 
‘partment, 
Scotland, France, Germany, Russia, Spain, Healy, Png VS 
character, which the talent of Eng! 
ce, will constitu 
render the Atheneum the Ne Plus ti 


view 

e residences of the Lite: and 
the busi- 

of the 





ed in reading for any len, of time. To 
P= tt = ing oe 2 is p+ Aer Bn carry out their pes fe of the first artists os 
: posed may suggest. Another room of large di- 
mensions, and handsomely fitted u: wibe connec priated lusively 
to oe 80 as 7 to interrupe te reader in ry ajomin a 864 
e principal feature. however, o! Institution is the which 
com d a all the leading Journals of the United States, Cacada, Califor rat 
and other ; together 
with the East and West Indies, the wich Isiands, and in ~y seony’ tae of the 
civilised globe. The numerouslitera ~ illustrated papers, of a humorous and satirical 
. Fran sending forth 
with all the Quarterly and Monthly a a a ie uhconeiean umelies to 
be found in no other room in this or the United States Nothing wi! be wan to 
tra of such Institutions, improving and ex 


itself from time to time, asit shall be sustained by the liberal support of the pte me 


In conclusion, ali the Proprietors ask is, that the undertaking may be duly a 
that they may meet with conn a response as will enable them woanry out their plen,' wis 
hands 


credit to themselves and satisfaction to their subscribers. The premises are now 

of the Mechanics, undergoing the nec alterations, preparatory to bein spun of 
which due notice wiil be given tothe subscribers. The terms of subscription will be twelve 
dollars perannum. A Subscription Book is now open in one of the rooms of the building. 


New York, March 1, 1850. 


fi 


J. MASON & L 
going Circular, we cordially 





rise submitted in the fore 


Approving of the enter 
tothe ow citizens. 


patronage of our fe 


Jonathan Sturges, 
F. W. Edmonds, 
M. BH. Grinnell, 
Francis P. Sage, 


Stewart Brown. 

W. C. Pickersgill, 
Shepherd Knapp, 
Charles M. Leupp, 





MERCY'S DREAM. 
ENGRAVED FROM THE CELEBRATED PICTURE, 
By D. Huntineron, Ese. 
SUBSCRIBER’S PRINT FoR 1850. 


ACH SUBSCRIBER tothe PHILADELPHIA ART. presen 

E will receive a fine copy of the abo es a share toys) = Pa Prize ‘Corey 

eates, which entitle holders to make their own of Paintings or other Works of Art. 
Subscriptions received by WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 


apl 13—4t* 353 Broadway. 





APPLY EARLY!! FOR THE 
NEW WORE BY MRS. ELLIS. 
Author of “ Socia] Distinction; or, Hearts and Homes,” &c., &c., in semi-monthly numbers 
Price 25 cents. 
THE MORNING CALL, by MRS. ELLIS. 
A Taste Book or LireRatuRe AND ART. 
pening with a new work of Fiction descriptive of domestic life, from her admired pen 
‘Tales ske 


tches, by the ablest authors of the day, appear in its pages, illustrated witk 
engravings by the most eminent artists ; embracin every 


verything that can interest the 
Mother, the Wife, and the Daughter ; in connection with the fine arts and elegant literature 
dy, Nos .1 to 6 
Now ready, Nos .1 to 6 JOmR a on 
16 John Street, New York, and London, and all Booksellers, 
apl 13—~tt 








RS. UNDERWOOD, grateful io. the patro' she has received for several years 
M at her store, 186 Fulton Sirect, begs to inform her 8 and the public that she has 
moved to 109 Canal Street, between Church Street and West Broadway, where she continues 
to carry on the Gilding and Picture Framing business, &c., and solicits the continuance 
their favoure. 


ap 20—2t 
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FOR LIyERrooL yt te aH 
Suess A Deter dag: int 12 eck rte Bl or Rarope, rom or 40 passengers 
yeaa E. K. COLLINS, 74 South Street, 

The ATLANTIC will take her berth at the foot of Canal Street on the 2th inst. apl 13 


McSYMON & MAC DONALD, 
FORWARDING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
1 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 
Francis MacDoNaLp, 





J. McSymon 
apl 6 





MUSICAL EDUCATION 2 
0 


R. HENRY C WATSON, teacher of Singing and the Pianoforte, has removed ¢ 
M* mity Street, where application can be made for terms, &c., &c. dec 15 





STEAM BETWEEN NEW YOSE AND GLASGOW 


powerful new screw Steamship CITY OF GL ASGOW, 1087 tons register, 1609 tons 
O, all, and 350 horse power, B. R R Matthews, qt gy’ of the Great Western,| Com- 
wider, is intended to _ regularly from NEW YORK to GLASGOW about the middle 
prom New Workin Ma Mas Jay, sy ety wD amy ren Jepnery, and 
From Glasgow August, October, Decem! an ruary. 

ae Jams, id vessel from New York, direct to Glasgow, is appointed 


Lp em we ud 
= on S Cokes og of May next, at 12 o'clock, noon. Goods for shipment 


cannot received ner Phursday evening, the 16th May. Cabin passage, ninety dollars, 
Second cabin passage, fifty-five dollars; steward’s fee included, 


steerage pa taken. 
These rates ic! include ede provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on board at 


moderate rates. Surgeon. 
The gee aod canon cabin passengers are unusually larye, commodious, 


28 





STE 


J. McSYMON, | Beaver Street. 


Mz, Smee ROTEL e er Eee 


ows alse arrangement to take charge ofa few Family Classes, in 
which his “ =: mee on be used as a text boos, 
Bh i. noo apply to Mr. Hows, at his residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, Séneep sent of 





COAL !—COAL !—COAL ! 


HE undersigned informs the inhabitants of the upper part ofthe city, th that he 
‘Tits: opened s Branc tie Ve i Sood ot 6 95 Sixth Avenue, (opposite Bth Street), w here he 
I #-: nds and sizes of Coal ; viz. Peach Orchard, 
Levigh, rahigh, Write Ash Sol Otvel Ser Ebeseed nor the RANGE, FURNACE, GRATE, orStove 
None but best qualities will ill be kept for sale, suitable for family use. 
CHARLES LOWTHER, 


95 Sixth Avenue, o ite 8th Street, and 402 Washington Street, between 
Hubert and Laight. jan 19—ly 





EDMUND ARNOLD., M.D, 


[yEMsEe of the Royal College of Surgeons and Licentiate of Apothecaries Hall, Lon- 

don, attends at his office as a may be consulted in future La ne following 

hours. BIST en cs cscs cdsstivecsiiccoee -9....till 
AflErNOOD,..s.cceeesesencceness 
Evening ....00. sssece. 


66 White Street, one door from Sesniwen. 


HARPS. 


j.f . BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers ot geet, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
e Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadw: 
J. ROWNE would call the attention efedmirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
‘aes collection he has for sale, comprising every variet ig styleand finish. From 
hislong experience by the first establishments in Europe, he is able to produce instruments 
of the finest tap in tone, = and perfect mechauism, together with such improve- 
ea as ft thems —_ for extremes of climate, in this ~ gs A list of prices and 
ven per mail. Lins repaired, strings, &c. Music for the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for ong piece ene 
be given and received, if not on hand, by $1 next arrival. June 16—6m 














GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO. 
WHOLESALE PRINTSELLERS, 289 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 
HE POWER OF MUSIC, paintod by W. S. Mount, ease by Leon Noel. Size, 19 
by 15 inches. Each copy, p nisin $300. Colored, $5 00. 
MUSIC IS CONTAGIOUS! a companion F pictase tc the abore, by the same artists, Same 
size. Each copy, plain $3 00. Colored, 
other Ei ings ha r gained so we popularity and excited the admir ation of 
a. every behold mavtidabore ro aun oar productions of the American Teniers. 
"GENE VIEW OF NIAGARA FALLS, painted by R. de Trobriant. Each copy, 
Eg 0. This This is the most interesting view ever pub a 
_—" AND PLAN OF THE CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO, drawn after nature by 
Wells. Each copy $1 00. 
VIBWS OF THE MOST INTERESTING OBJECTS AND SCENERY IN THE 
United States of America. Drawn by Aug, Kollner, lith. by Deroy in Paris. 
Ly | numbers now aoare Palle i contain 30 views, com gaa eee hia, Baltimore, 
bedach finer, conta ‘alls, Mount Vernon, Tomb Washington, &e., 
h number, canliciag 6 plates, plain $200. Colored, os 00. vt the views may be 


ye 2 orn a men ey = of JENNY LIND, painted from life by Magnus 
oF eoiored only iyggo04 likeness of the Swedish Nightingale ever published. Each copy, plain 


Messrs. Goupil, Vibert, a Co., respectful ion the public that they have alwa: we os 
hand the lar; fs eae assortment of Frénch, Engilsh, and German prints to be found in the United 
States, and their Paris house has such arrangements as toforward all the novel- 
ties to the New York house previous to their publication in Europe. meh 16 


‘THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'S oh or ae de SELTZER APERIENT 


AS obtained among pocaly, has drawn fromaneminent d very distir 
guished member ef a4 Medic rofession of this city the following testimonial of ite 
merits: a single trial will not fail to salina the most incredulous of its giheots. 
TEsTIMONIAL.—From Geo ~~. T. Dexter, M. D., Professor He: Geolo 
“T have carefully exami cates winay cases ribed the 
sented me, and am hap py to bees may testimony in its favour. 
“n It has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
pes sey which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 
tzer Aperient. 
“Tn those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach”  S bowels, producing 
latulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ —_ Aperient’ in 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable mya Cathartics are Salt y obnoxieus to 
children ren, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which - administered 
A) ~—— to children, they ba ve readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
ms visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The { fecilit with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits full sup- 
port.” [Signed | GEORGE bY we M. 
No. 68 Warren street, N. 


meticine which you pre- 


New York, March Ist, 1348. 
ad Mr. James Tarrant.” 
and sold wholesale and retail, by sane TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ry, No 263 Greenwich street, corner of f Warren, 

Also for sale at 110 ete 4 10 Astor leon 5 Pork Row. 531 Broadwa: + amy 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. ved. Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E, M. C , Charleston. Hendrickson, gavannah Sickles & 
Co. 40 J ae st., New Orleans, and by e principal druggists throughoat the United Staets, 





WILL SOON €LOSE 
BAYNE’S PANORAMA OF A VOYAGE TO BUROPE 


yim! EVERY EVENING AT THE GREAT HALL, MINERVA ROOMS, Brosaway, 
8 original celebrated series of tic Panoramas, entitled A Voyage to 
«. nt views eouster an = dna id “ding ry iverpool, Lon. 
yo from under e8 en with a ficent v 

Pumnel, behttienty illuminated, aid ‘both of the beautiful River Rhine 
exhibied Boston’ for 41 weeks, and sinc 
8 of 300,000 persons. | ge ey | 25 Cents, children under 12, 15 Cents 
mp oy aa a6 -2; commence moving at73-4. An exhibition on Wednesdays and Satur 
day afternoons ai 3 o'clock. apl 4—4t 





THE BYE. 


R. WHEELER, Oculist, 28 Barclay Street, New York, respectfully informs the public. 

that the success attending his treatment of the various (hitherto considered 
incurable) diseases of the eye, enables him with confidence to refer such of the afflicted who 
may be with him and his mild mode of treating the disorders of the eye, to nume= 
rous patients in the first class of societ mg ane tee Motes Gesowne ase tee ot Be» 
TIFICIAL Eves, to call ae him, oe | just rage from Paris a most ot poo selection 
and new which he w Il insert 20 as toresemble the natural organand defy the strictest 
scrutiny. the arrangesseate he has made > ae phen Lage Age ee be 

with them fs + low terms. Office hours 9 to 3. e' th remarkable cures 

by Dr. W., can be had qreguitonaia ot Mla ceclaanee: 


THE HUNTINGTON GALLERY 


S$ NOW OPEN at the Art-Union B: 497. Broadway, from9 A. M. till 10 P.M. The 
the Biowi ek aes aw ag —— Mercy's Dream, Christiana, and Children, Lea | 
‘ower man Peniten: G —and 
other works. Single ofmlesen 25 cents; ; season tickets 30 eneta. Catalogue 4 moro iuan , 
mech 








ELEGANT AND INVALUABLE 
ARTICLES FOR THE TOILET. 


BSGur Bere. 2 qp-0tB,-70R RESTORING, PRESERVING, AND 


Certificate, from ‘inslow Lewis, Physicians of Boston 
"isthe etna tm uch vs hey rgb By over yo habaepet hy pond 





Boston, Feb. 15, neat 
Mr. Wm. pra Oe : The preparation invented by you for the hair, has wad 
used in i teoreion es they give it the decided oa premrenee over all other composi ore 
and beautifies the hair, and clears the skin of all impurities, without 
ing any yonienee deleterious effects, which are so Goquentiy & oe a of man’ _ 


wn patented compounds, * NSLOW LE 
Itis o 0 epee article for the Ladies, as it keeps the hair —- _ and curl, oe * 
skin of the hair tree from dandriff and scurf. For children, it lays the foundation 


ofa goad head of hair. 
BOGLE’S AMOLE,—A COMPOUND FOR SHAVING. 

This ay wp ar icle is totally on os and far su ed to py yet invented for shav 
ing. The bi — Sd ae rived from thi or “soap plant” of California, an article used 
by the natives of for weheg mente thus, the use or, strong alkali, so hurtful to the 
shi bee ve le and Somarens properties have the purest and most nourishin 

ritation, and has a fine, thick hymen | lather, whic’ 
pny dry on the face. Itisa d ed luxury to be shaved with this incomparable ~ 
Itis done pe in elegant st: ie, Gipeniee either for the dressing case of the “rough and 
ready” traveller, or the of the most fastidious connoisseur 


BOGLE’S HEBEAIONA,—FOR REFRESHING AND BEAUTIFYING THE 
COMPLEXION, 


alt eiiente = pm gh and other eruptions of the skin, and rendering it fair, delicate 
ont ocean 3 ltis icacious in protecting the skin from the het hens summer 
pes tpe re aa lawl Sab on pe and is the most fragrant and delicious article to be found at the 
All the above articles have stood the test of the strictest investigation, and are warranted 
superior te anything yet invented; but, if not found to prove so, on trial, the money, in all 
cases, wil] be refunded by my Ageuts. 
WILLIAM BOGLE, Proprietor, 


277 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
To be had, also, of the Prineipal Druggists in every Tewn throughout the United States 


and Can adas, march 2—ly 
TORONTO—CANADA WEST. 
AGENCY AND COMMISSION OFFICE. 
ROBERT STANTON. 


WELLINGTON STREET—OPPOSITE THE COMMERCIAL BANK. 
January, 1850. 








Cc. J. HOLT'’S 


UPERIOR Mottled SOAPS, for Domestic, Fulling, and other manufacturin oe ~ 
Manufactory 51 and 53 Street. In banes of 30 pounds and up . , and in 


Sold “by Chester Driggs, 681 Broadway,C. S. Reg 217 Bleecker Street, Hope, 131 
oa Greenwood £ Co., corner Broadway and Broome, and other respectable « To- 
feb 9—3m 





OYAL LYCEUM, TORONTO.—Mr. Besnard having leased this recently erec 
R°} , beat, and and commodious re, announces his shi intention of LETTING it for periods to 
Artists visiting Toronto, now the seat o in Canada. 
Application to be made to'T. P. BESNARD, No ss No. 55 King Street West, Peroni, ON Cc. WJ 





MONTGOMERIE & GREENHORNE, 
SHIPPiNG AGENTS AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NO. 118 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


H. E. Monrcomente, late of Edmonstone, Allan & Co., Montreal. 
ALEXANDER GREENHORNE, late Master of Ship Caledonia. 
jan 19—ly 





EDWIN FERGUSON, 
PURCHASING, COMMISSION, AND FORWARDING MERCHANT 


58 w 
my 13—1y CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





NEW YORE SOCIETY ee 
ATE ADDITIO: hyn dey — 
INS of American, lish, F: | German Books. i 
Lit American works of general tonto tthe Library bas iaely received « aluable ac: 


pet at English books, another pe raise Otel Paris, — » da —_ work 

ry ¥ on 

4 Foernes, Pollo, hes eee eek ecto an ee, 8 vol vol odera los Ag wy 
s age 19—tf 





THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OP FINE ARTS. 
“T orae RIBITION of F ste Uy by Aas Se eee Pebesel oh Gaaemm eves dhe bel, 


ain pga » fiom 10 o'clee a muni 10 oe streets, will re 
conte. “Season tickets 50 conte, Guiguetiteia velock, P.3 P.M. Adthision’s 








THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


es COMPANY is prepared to grant Assurances on Lives, whether single or joint, 
to sell Annuities,to purchase Reversions, and to transact all business in which the risk of 
Life is concerned. 

Tables have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; and the Company is 
enabled, from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest that money commands in 
Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more favourable than the low rate of interest at- 
tainable on investments by British re: seorers and their generally large expenditure ean 
with any ay segese to safety admit of. 

exact statement of its receipts and 
forwarded to all who may be in 

Ofno other Life Assurance Company can it be said that it invests all its Funds in Canada, 
and that it does not aes pee | contribute to the immense sum of money which is year) 
sent out of the Province to pay British or Foreign Companies for that, in  whah lend this fa 
nearly a eeeery instance} neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly of offer 
competition. 

To parties who may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the payment of 
their premiums, this Company will grant Policies payable at death fairly representative of 
the value of suc ents as they may have made, and it further engages to purchase 
— for an Squheble consideration after five or more full premiums have been paid 


Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the 
policy holders thus assured. 
4 — feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 


ve is annually published by the Company and 


TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 
To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 


ns 


LOOKING GLASS WARBROOM. 
atm die: ious 
RAO © BOAEEEE alt eee te ener tenes —rg-t eo 
the ALBION 


cope Giasses, and he subscribers of 
are to frame the n Plate fort fo year variety _ 
poh notice, On reasonable terms _ ta a on ee we 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
the ships composing this line are the— 





ATLANTIC........ eccceceee eecvce Oreeeresevecs seeeeesCapt, West, 
PACIFIC...cc.ccccecsseeees eocccevccecs teeeeees sreeeseesCapt. Nye, 
AROTIC., cccrccccccccces sovcsccesccsscces Becececees oes» Capt. Luce. 
BALTIC...... Weds co ccbsbeveccdececboocseces teercecesess Capt, Comatock. 
ADRIATIC .......c0eeeees O60 cc sccesceses bosecce +++eee.Capt. Grafton 

These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 


has been taken in their construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure strength and r 
and their accommodations for passengers are unequalled for comfort or elegance. — ce of 
passage from New York to Liverpool, $130. Exclusive use of extra size State R Rooms, 
$525. 


No berth can be secured until paid for. 


For freight or passage, apply to 
EDWARD K. COLLINS, No. 74 South Street, 
or to BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool, 

The Steam Ship ATLANTIC will sail hence on Saturday, the 27th of A and ret . 
ing Liverpool ea Wotncohag, the 15th of May. w peu, ume, Ineo 

The Steam Ship PACIFIC will sail hence for 6g on Saturday, the Lith of M 
Liverpool, on Wednesday, 29th of May. a ay, wad 

An experienced surgeon will be attached to each ange * 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew 
elry. Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefore, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. feb 9—a 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


HE UNITED OTATES M MAIL STEAM PACKETS—The PANAMA 
T 1087 tons, Capt. David G. oof 
The CORREO 08 one t bang abaxt mae AB ‘A. Budd, are intended to form 
he 5 tons, jomas u are inten to fi a mon 
Line between Panama and sin Bali ifornia, — 
Passengers in the after cabins are furnished bedding, but not wines and liquors, 
be allowed space for personal baggag age free, to the extent of 250 lbs BA y not A. 
in measurement ten cubic feet. Freight on ogg baggage or merchandize when taken, 
per ton, and one and a half per cent. on = wey 
Packages should not exceed 125 lbs. weight for mule carriage. 


Cabin. Steerage. 
Peseage from m Poname to Ben Blas or Mazatlan, seeeees sree GBB erveeeeeeB1OG 
4 > 7 _ = oe. sbabovosbh «Aisin Viet ol pup bootense a4 
Passengers in the Steera; redaine are found only such rations as are furnished to the crew, and 
must provide their own b 
No stores to be landed will be taken as baggese 
os personal port charges, including heal 








SPOR Oe eeu e area eeenes 


fees and boat hire, to be paid by the passen- 


‘No pass: secured until peid for. : 
Apply at the Office of the Company, New York, $4 South Street. jJan5 


SUITISN AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 
nited 
seni tomers et Wr te den or i States im British chipa on, 


wording to party of eral he 





a fy ag and Welediee of ch aah commnshelng 


HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to land 
and receive Mails and Passengers. 


aptains. 
MGIB. .ccccccccccsccccerccces C. H. E. Judkins | neatang peeee eecceccoce oveseeeW. JI. C. fang 
Africa So cccedddsdocedocevoussvodess © A.R eoecceccccccs Cooccccccesonce 
America,....-..ssse0s eacoeccoce N. Shannon eager. oe oes Sdocdovccdccsctocs Wm. | ewe 
EUropa....cccecccceserscsoesssses E. G. Lott | Cambria..........ssseeeee sosecceeeed. Leitch 
Caledonia..... +-»W. Douglas. 


These vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard side—red on 
port side. 





From 
eevee pew York... ++++++, Wednesday..... 17th 
Boston ...e.000006 -+- Wednesday....May Ist. 
«-New York ..... ° + Wednesday... May 8th. 
saeeBOStOD soecseesseees woe: ay 15th. 
Niagara. .es.ccsscccceseccees noenselt@ th TRIN \eekcdSemas Wedneoday....May 204 
Passage in Geet é¢abin from New York or Boston to Lavespoti.. voeee 
do insecond do do do.... oabeaset® 





Berths not secured until paid re, 
y bay on —— bes charged on 8 

n experienced surgeon on 
All L Lae aes must pass through the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to 


beyond an amount for personal expenses. 


E. CUNARD, Ja. 
38 Broadway. 





STEAM COMMUNICATION BETWEEN LIVERPOOL AND HAVRE. 


as COMMODORE, or other first class page Chanenes, willleave HAVRE for LIVERPOOL 
on Friday, 2lst December, ond + + goods for transhipment for New York or Boston 


* oe ee Jand N.A. 
Cc. WAC Me, 14 Water ome Liverpool. 














With participation of Profits. Without participation of Profits. 
Age. Annual "rs Yearly | Quarterly Age. Annual | Hf. Yearly | Quarterly 
‘ews rer Premium. Premium. | Premium. | Premium. 
8. & 18 ace £8. 4 8. s. d 
20 117 r 14 1 09 9 20 I9u 0 4 o 7 WW 
25 22 9 1110 Ol 2 23 114 7 017 8 0 9 0 
30 29 83 15 2 012 10 30 20 2 | ia RM 0 10 6 
35 216 7 18 ll 0ol4 9 35 26 4 5 6 8) OS we 3 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 
All Life Policies on the pp System of this Company, the proposals for which 
are lodged at the Head Office, or Agencies, on or before 30th April ensuing, will share in the 
Prorirts to be declared in August, 1851, or one year earlier than subsequent Assurances. 
The Bonus declared at the second Annual Meeting, August, 1849, varied from 2 and one- 
—_* 3 and two-thirds, percent. on the sum assured, or 25 per ceut.in cash of the premiums 
pai 
Tables of Rates, forms of proposal, and all other information may be obtained at the Head 


Office and Agencies. 
THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary, 
38 King Street, Hamilton, 9th April, 1850. apl 20 





LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL $10,000,000. 
Liability of the Proprictors Unlimited. 
— COMPANY continues to insure against loss by FIRE. Apply to 
ALFRED PELL, 
45 Merchants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and William, 


The Liverpool and London Life and Fire Insurance Company is well-known to us, and is 
in our opinion entitled to the highest credit :— 
BROWN, BROTHERS & CO. 
DENNISTOUN, WOOD & CO. 


JAMES G. KING & SONS. 
jan 5 JOHN J. PALMER 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL, £500,000 eteriing, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $255,000. 


[Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, 21th July, 1838. 
“A Savincs Bank ror THE WIDOW AND THE OrpHaN.” 


T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London, 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C, Edward Habicht, Chairman. 





NEW YORK. 
John S. Palmer, Aquila G. Stout, 
James + Fanning C. Tucker, 
George B Bache McEvers, 
Samuel 8. “How lana, Henry Ludlum. 
Gorham A. Worth, Robert J? Dillon. 
William Van Hook, 

BALTIMORE, 
Jonathan Meredith Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavis HB. M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald MclIiv Dr. J: H. McCullon. 





BOSTON. 


George M. Thacher, Benjamin Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, rea Brigit. 


OP Fo? an any information to CUNARD, Jr., roadway. 





















dec 1E 
Pecan YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACEBTS. 
Te roprietors of the several Lines o fPackets between New York and Liverpool have 
for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 6th, lth, 16th, and 26th of every 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, 
Ships. Captains. From New York, From Liverpool. 
New World.......++++ Knight. ....- - July 6. -»-Nov.6....Mar. 6 met 21..Dec 21..Apr 21 
West Point......-+++- en, .. sedec “ll 6 
Fidelia........+++ ooee+ VOQION, .oe+e eoceres . 
HUS..ccceceeecees + Bldridge..eoes 

Isaac Wright.......++- Marshall... 
Ashburton...... eesocee Bunting 
Yorkshire... seccceces wee “ 

orkshire.... ryer 
Siddons.. .Cobb... «6. 2B.oe 
Columbia ....« Furber.. Sept. ie —_ 1 iNMay i 
Patrick Henry Delano ....++eesseeeesG.cccceers 6 .cccsecs 
Waterloo... F. P. Allen. ...-+++++ it cocecscceddsocsccee i 
New York... . Cropper....serreeeeee 16. .serceee 16...-.000 16 
Sheridan .......«+++ Cornigh.....+++:+++ee. Or ee 26 
Montezuma.........- Lowber....++++* Oct, Locos Feb. 1...June 1 
Henry Clay.....-..+. Howland. ...+ «+-++++++ GB. -coccaced B,rccve 0+ 6 
John R. Skiddy...... Shipley.....+++sse+eeeee IR. ccccces Dl .cs cscs ll 

KfOrd.....0:00 eevee Govodmanson. ...+-+++++> Weoeiecese WG .cccccce = 

OK. wccsccerccces fence ec cecceseeesece WB. wvcvees $B. .ccrcee 

Cambridge .........- Peabody... «+-++++ Nov 1....Mar 1. “jai 1 ll. 


the largest class, and are commanded by men of e¢haracter and ex- 

Lol “T heir Sot ecommenations are all that can be desired ir point of comfort and 

Convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Puac- 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly ad to. 


f pas: to Liverpool. svaserseeessesvesiDe 
Pree Oe PaO io Mow Votceccecoccccconcue 


nts for the ships ‘Oxford, , Montexame, Tes Isaac ne Wright, Columbia, ¥ ARSHALL, N. 


York, CG. 
ambridge, and New BARING, BROTHERS & GO. Liverpool. 
, int, Waterloo, Constellation, and John R. Skidd 
Agents for ships West Poin ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y.” 


T. & J. SANDS & Co., iieunateh 
trick Henry, Ashboren. Ben Clay, and Ndw Wor 
Agents for ships Patric ’ ELL, MINTURN N'& CO. WN. Y. 
CHAPMAN. POWMAN & CO., Liverpool. 
Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garri 
Agents for ships SPOFFORD, TILESTON & CO., N. Y. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 

HIS line of packets will hereafter be composed of the 4y~ 3 ships, which will suc- 
T ceed each other in the order in which they are nam w the Stead zouk and Po from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 

Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing frem 

New York. London, 


May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. %\June 28, Oct, 28, _ Feb, 28 
cary Pe a4 « 24 July 13, Nov. 4 mars 





Devonshire, new, Hevey, 
Northumberland, Lord, 
Southampton, new, Morgan, 


= 


{ June 8. Oct, nD Feb, 8 
Victoria, Johnston, 24, “2g, « ’ 2s]Aug. 13, Dec. 13, April 1s 
Hendrik’ Hudson, Pratt, | July a ‘Nov. 8, Marchs] “ 28, 28, 2 
Marg. Evans, Tinker, i 24, “  24\Sept. 13, Jen. 13, Mayi8 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold ".. 3 " Dec 8, Aprils ~ 23, Jan. 28, May 23 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, | “24  24jOct 13, Feb. 13, June 1 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced na 
tors. Greal cure will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best deseip. 


The price of cabin passage ts now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, 


without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of {these packets will - e responsible for letters, 


i ee of Ladin therefor. A 
1 or packages, sent by them, unless regain ar RISWOL a0 a NY. P- 


and to N BARING, BROTHERS & C ., London 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on th 








Consul. ome 
Franklin Dexier, Willian Ellice” M. Ist of each month, as follows 3 New York. — 
ST DENIS Ist January...sesceses ( 16th 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent Howe, master. fis May...+..+s00.0+00+ ¢ 16th June, 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Local Board. Lainie og io tember 4 Doses ~~ 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant, Everieigh, master He October lech Jaly, 
Pamphlets rates i mples, names of agents, medi- ovember, 
col examin tna apr oP Tk anPhs had of charge on oPclon a ASE: Si cr: ah Ape 
Btreet, onp, ’ os 
Part <} ~ pak Ch invested in the United States, in the names of three of ¢ rome 16th Dece 
fhe local cal directors, as trustees—available always to the ‘Assured in cases of disputed claims | one el “ae fit y tite Lap oO a 
8 any such arise] or otherwise. ist December ........ ¢ 16th January. y 
aa. days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture The ships are L 4 “E> on Gam, communion ' by men of experience in the trade. The 
ni oard , at their Office in Wall § ice of passage without wines or liquors. 
here all reall busneas counacted wi nthe Frat Bphon arm in America is transacted—afford P Goode went to the subscribers will be forwarded free from any yy but pow actually 
Spectr y every possible advantage ef promptness an attention to parties in cases of leave ine . BOYD & NCKEN, * alvet, 
&e. au 


ment, 
= ' il lock, P. M., at 71 Wall 7 and at Se Offi 
of t the odieil Examiners attead a [eb hga sy’ communications to be ad addressed Ps 
J. LEANDER STARR, General om 
jan5 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET. 
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